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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the Kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


E offer our readers this week a full report of the pro- 
ceedings at Symphony Hall in Boston, in honor of 
Dr. Hale, not merely because he is the oldest mem- 
ber of our editorial board and a regular contributor 
to our columns, but also because many others have 
agreed to honor this occasion, and have made it a note- 
worthy evidence of the fact that respect for the pulpit and 
its occupants was never more real and effective than it is at 
the present time. We believe the best days of the pulpit 
are yet to come, and this celebration will help on the work 
of all honest men who are doing their work with modesty for 
the glory of God and the welfare of mankind. Senator 
Hoar leaves his desk at Washington, and the important 
duties that press upon him there, to pay his willing tribute to 
the minister of his youth and to the friend of his later days. 
Our pictures represent successive stages in the life of Dr. 
Hale, from the early daguerreotype, reproduced with. diffi- 
culty, to the one taken within a twelvemonth, representing 
him as he appears to-day. 
: & 


Crcit RuHopEs was the typical self-made man of the nine- 
teenth century. Of this class he represented the highest 
order, not in virtue, but in power, ambition, and generosity. 
When he has been dead long enough, the ‘world will think 
better of him than it does now, when all his defects are in 
evidence. He died in the prime of life, a rich man who 
cared nothing about wealth except for its uses ; a patriot who 
was indifferent to the means used, so long as the sovereignty 
of Great Britain was extended ; a master of men, who missed 
his mark because he did not know that wealth, power, and 
empire have only secondary value in the aims of great men 
of the better sort. Had he through tradition and training 
learned the value of those qualities and sentiments which 
constitute human greatness, he might have achieved them, 
and have become one of the characters illustrious in history, 
while now he will be known as one who might have been, a 
speculator of gigantic power, whose plans came to naught, 


and who died of a broken heart. He was one of the unripe 
a 
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first-fruits of the twentieth century. Imagine Cecil Rhodes 
with -all his faculties trained and directed to the highest 
ends, and we have a hint of the mighty men that are to 
come, able to work righteousness and establish peace. Just 
as this is written comes the news that his great fortune is to 
be devoted to the education of youth in all parts of the 
British empire. 
we 


At Point Monomoy, which is the heel of Cape Cod, a 
crew put out from the life-saving station to rescue sailors in 
peril of drowning, and lost their lives in the act of rescue. 
This is heroism of the kind which needs no. repentance. 
An appeal was made for the widows and orphans, and more 
than $40,000 was contributed for their benefit. The gov- 
ernment of the United States gives generous pensions to its 
soldiers. Probably this incident will lead to the pensioning 
of its life-savers. These men, for the wages paid for ordi- 
nary labor, risk their lives without question when they are 
sent upon the most perilous enterprises for the benefit of 
others. All Massachusetts has been thrilled by the game of 
life and death played that stormy day on the perilous point 
of Cape Cod. 

st 


PROBABLY President Tucker of Dartmouth College was 
not correctly reported when he was quoted as saying last 
Sunday evening, “ Man is the only creature we know who 
has a sense of loneliness.” Dr. Tucker was preaching in the 
Chapel of Harvard University, a part of his text being, “TI 
am a stranger on the earth.” Dr. Tucker is a wise man ; and 
we shall not hold him responsible for a saying which would 
indicate a lack of knowledge of, and sympathy with, that 
vast body of animated life which lies partly outside of and 
partly below human life and society. One of the new per- 
ceptions, which is making human life more human and ani- 
mal life more tolerable, is just this discovery that many of 
what we call the lower animals have the social instincts 
highly developed, and not only love and trust human beings, 
but feel loneliness in its most acute form when they are cut 
off from the society of their friends. In their relations with 
each other also, one of the traits which brings them within 
the range of our sympathy is their mutual affection and the 
loneliness which, when they are separated from their com- 
panions, makes them unhappy, and sometimes even causes 
them to pine away and die. The wisest men and women 
are now cultivating social relations with birds and beasts, 
not merely to discover what may be learned about the psy- 
chology of the animal world, but also to improve the quality 
of human beings by giving them new objects of interest and 
a wider range of sympathies. 


J 


WE were recently asked concerning a man in public life, 
“Has he a temper?” We replied that he could get angry, 
but were asked, “Does he remember things and hold 
grudges?” The question set us thinking about the tempers 
of men we have known. The wisest and best of them, and 
the safest to deal with, were men who had quick tempers, 
and who, when angry,said things, but who also knew when 
they were wrong, and were just as quick to apologize and 
make atonement as they were to fly off in the heat of pas- 
sion. The dangerous men are those who feel slights, resent 
injuries, hold grudges, and bide their time. They may be 
courteous and respectful always in their demeanor; but let 
the opportunity come, and then, by word or act, the cherished 
grudge manifests itself, and punishment is inflicted. A man 
whose temper is of this sort is the most dangerous of com- 
panions, and yet he often flatters himself that he is highly 
honorable and strictly just. Among the attractive things in 
the characters of Dr. Gannett and Dr. Bellows was their 
quick temper, their frank expression of feeling, and the 
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speedy reparation when they had been unjust. There was 
even excess of humility and magnanimity in their efforts to 
right the balance and make amends for hasty speech. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


Celebrations are of two kinds. Of one kind the object 
lies in the future, the other in the past. One is intended to 
increase the fame of those who are concerned, including 
sometimes the central person in the celebration, and the 
other to recognize fame already achieved. Some are planned 
and managed for the benefit of the planners and managers 
or to forward objects in which they are interested. Others 
are the spontaneous expression of gratitude for events that 
have already happened and of honor to persons who have 
already achieved. 

All ceremonies have to be prearranged, but prearrange- 
ment without preparation on the part of the public does not 
insure success. In the celebration of Dr. Hale’s birthday, 


great pains have been taken to give every one who is inter- 


ested an opportunity to take part. Any one who can know 
the eagerness of the response and the spontaneity of the 
impulse in every part of the country to take part in this cele- 
bration will be sure that the suggestion which came from 
the Hale Club of the South Congregational Church of Bos- 
ton was only like the match which sets fire to prepared ma- 
terial. Although Symphony Hall will hold a multitude of 
people, it would be quite inadequate to receive those who 
would come from towns and cities outside of Boston if they 
were permitted to assemble and hear the words spoken by 
Senator Hoar in honor of his friend and by Dr. Hale in 
honor of the many friends who will have met to give him 
welcome. It is as nearly a spontaneous expression of respect 
and affection as could be contrived. 

It is not strange that a man should have lived eighty 
years. There is nothing peculiar in sixty years of service in 
the Unitarian pulpit. There are literary men of high repute 
who have written many books. Countless ministers take an 
interest in public affairs: many are wise, witty, sympathetic, 
and useful. Poets abound, eloquent speakers are numer- 
ous, and great preachers appear in every generation. But it 
does not frequently happen that all of the capacities and 
accomplishments of the preacher, the orator, the poet, the 
wit, the story-teller, and the historian, meet in one man and 
abound in one man. To say that all these things meet in 
the person of Dr. Hale is to say that which is true, 
but does not in any way account for the peculiar interest 
which is now excited by his personality. Many know him 
because he has been everywhere and taken part in every- 
thing that was of interest in America during the last sixty 
years, but that does not explain his popularity. 

He who would learn the secret of the uprising of a host of 
friends at this moment may find a suggestion of it in Bun- 
yan’s lines : ‘‘ There was a man, and some did count him mad : 
the more he gave away, the more he had.” The impression 
made upon the minds of the people is that here is a man 
who has never been thinking of himself, who has been 
using his gifts without stint for causes of every kind, who 
has given ‘constantly of the best that he had without think- 
ing or knowing whether it would bring return to him or not. 
His brain, his tongue, his pen, his presence, and his purse 
have been at the service of all sorts and conditions of men. 

His main object has been.to lend a hand. Literary fame 
and popular recognition may be regarded as by-products of 
his main creative purpose. He did not write ‘The Man 
without a Country” for literary purposes, to make a “ ten- 
strike” as a story-teller, or to win fame and reward for him- 
self. In a time when the hope and faith of the nation were 
faltering, he wished to speak a word which would cause the 
fire of patriotism to glow with more heat and light. That, 


_———— 
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incidentally, he threw off one of the best stories written for 
the last generation was a mere accident. The patriotic pur- 
pose was the main issue, the successful story a by-product. 

Our paper will not reach the majority of those who will 
join in the celebration of this day; and they for the most 
part will not know that he is a Unitarian minister, eminent 
for service in the South Congregational Church in Boston 
(which, because of its name, many people outside\of New 
England suppose to be an orthodox church) and in the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, of which he was one of the first secretaries, and 
of which for several biennial terms he was chairman of the 
council. He has been for many years a contributor to 
the Christian Register, and during the last four years a 
weekly contributor. No matter where he may be this side 
of the Mississippi River, his contributions reach this office 
with the regularity of the calendar. In all such ways he 
has served his church as he has also served his country, and 
is happy in his lifetime to receive an open reward for his 
labors, 


Christianity. 


We hear a good deal about Golden Rule Christianity as a 
possibility. Seldom do we find it in business life. It is even 
questionable whether the majority of church members be- 
‘lieve that the strict application of Christ’s law could be made 
in every-day life without destroying what we call ‘ business 
success.” Can we, in our every-day relations with our 
neighbors, do to others exactly as we would wish them to do 
to us? It seems, according to “Social Service,” that in a 
town in Ohio a magistrate had discovered a way quite 
unique for making the Golden Rule a living rule. They 
tell of him that he has held office for eighteen years, and 
never, during all that time, has entered a case on his docket. 
There have been quarrels enough, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have led to lawsuits and lawyers’ fees in 
abundance. But this magistrate has so run the town that 
he has brought about a peaceable settlement in every case. 
When the first plaintiff came before him, to bring an action 
for trespass against a neighbor, he was quietly told to call 
again on a certain day. When he came, he found the de- 
fendant there, without a summons. The magistrate had 
brought the two men together, and then proceeded to inquire 
into the difficulty, as a third neighbor and friend. He 
talked it over on a common-sense basis, exercising no other 
right than that of a good Christian to secure peace. His 
decision was immediately indorsed by both parties, and they 
walked off homeward cordial friends, The course taken by 
this magistrate, carefully followed out in all cases, so won 
the approval of his neighbors that he was able absolutely to 
eliminate local lawsuits. The community won reputation 
as one of the most desirable for homes. This reputation it 
is said still to keep up, so that it may be said that Chris- 
tianity pays. Is it possible for us to develop a race of 
magistrates of this sort? We ask from both a business and 
a religious standpoint. Why not? Is not the trouble that 
we have had no faith in our own ideals? We believe in be- 
lieving Christianity; yet in the very essence of Christianity 
do we believe? If any one were to portray a town in which 
each person dealt by his neighbor in the spirit of absolute 
rightness, we should question the accuracy of the story. 
Such things belong in novels and in tales, but not in every- 
day practice. Is real Christianity workable? ‘Six churches 
and sixty-three lawsuits a year is the history of our town,” 
says a recent writer. ‘There are only a dozen out of our 
three hundred inhabitants who have never gone to law. The 
result has been a cyclopzdia of quarrelling and lasting 
alienation of church members. It does not seem to make 
any difference that these people expect, or think they expect, 
to go to the same heaven. In fact, we have got into the 
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habit of professing to believe a lot of contradictions. If we 
cannot live in peace and harmony here, what reason have we 
for supposing that we can in the hereafter?” But a magis- 
trate to settle difficulties and to prevent lawsuits! Whoever 
before heard of such a thing? Laws are as thick as the 
leaves in an Oregon forest; and there is another layer of 
them laid down annually,— most of them to regulate our 
quarrelling. At any rate, the lawyer would be starved into 
other employments if we had such magistrates. 

But why not proclaim peace on earth and good will to 
men? Why not make it the chief end of our education to 
teach the young to live honorably and peacefully. Are the 
churches working on that basis? Do they place the strong- 
est emphasis on peace or on the exaltation of ‘contentious 
dogmas? Can we not imagine a community entirely without 
legal methods of settling disputes? Some one, a few years 
ago, wrote an imaginary account of an island on which the 
instinct of good will so predominated that there were no laws. 
of any sort, there was no need of statutes. This, after all, 
was only to make a picture of some of the simpler stages of 
human society. There are tribes, says Spencer, where steal- 
ing is unknown, and even the Ten Commandments would 
be a superfluity. The picture which Miss Bird gives of the 
Ainos is something of this sort. The greater part of quar- 
relling is the result of the struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. What society needs to know just now is whether 
this struggle is not going to end in a higher moral condition, 
in which the law of good will shall push out the law of brute 
force, Does not Christianity imply a civilization in which 
the struggle ultimates, not for individual benefit, but for the 
good of the whole? The dream of equality certainly under- 
lies all our religious and social ideals. We are glad to see 
that there is abroad a growing impatience with the slow 
progress that we are making toward our ideal. Is it not 
possible to multiply towns where the law, and the only law, 
shall be, Treat your neighbor as you would have him treat 
you? Make it the business of your life to try to look from 
other people’s standpoint as well as your own. Can we not, 
by the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, have 
at least ten magistrates in each State who will work along 
the line of the Golden Rule? If we can believe the Old 
Testament, ten such men would save Sodom. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Clippings from the Mail. 


The administrators of the Association are happy in that 
they have many new problems to solve and obstacles to over- 
come. They enjoy the good will and co-operation of many 
self-forgetting friends. Every mail brings some word of 
encouragement, as well as letters which cause anxiety and 
sometimes impatience. A few quotations will indicate the 
character of such comments. A Universalist minister writes : 
“Tt begins to look as if some large measure of common 
sense would prevail in our interdenominational affairs, The 
Lord have mercy upon us, if not! The time calls for some 
high wisdom and magnanimous consecration in the leader- 
ship of our liberal cause, and we must lift all of our people 
out of their pettiness. With our noble ideas and ideals we 
need only a statesmanlike management and a spirit of gen- 
uine devotion to the interests of vital religion, in order to be 
of vast service to the present age. I give you my head, 
heart, and hand in this great common business.” 

A good layman in Philadelphia writes: “The trouble with 
us is indifference. We are too little interested in anything 
that does not appear to have a direct connection with mate- 
rial things to take the trouble to think very much about other 
things. Many of us are quite willing to assist in good 
works if we are only roused sufficiently and are not asked to 
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make much exertion. I include myself in the ‘us.’ Ido 
not think it would be a very good thing to submit important 
questions to the members of our congregations, and ask them 
to express their views. If would doubtless attract little 
attention fora time; but, if persevered in, I think it could not 
but help in producing a denominational sentiment and an 
interest in denominational work which does not now exist. 
I fully believe that the world grows better, and that there 
never has been a time when so many people were engaged 
in unselfish work for others. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
what seems to me to be the prevailing indifference which 
makes such efforts for the uplifting of the race so much 
more laborious.” 

As an illustration of the kind of discouragement that 
occasionally besets our work, a loyal member of one of our 
smaller churches writes: ‘I am glad that you do not preach 
‘soft’ sermons in the Register. It is no wonder that the 
greatest evil of our denominational life is indifference, when 
some of our ministers not only feel indifferent, but encourage 
indifference by preaching indifference. Such ministers — 
when they have been prompted by their standing committee 
to announce a collection for the Association — discourse 
magniloquently about sending the gospel abroad, lifting up 
the masses, etc., and then suggest that their people ought 
not to give much, and that whatever contribution is made 
should be sent in subject to the condition that it be paid 
back for the church debt. Ministers of this sort — when 
they receive a package of notices of the local conference 
meeting to take place in an easily accessible locality and to 
discuss such subjects as ‘The Mission of the Church’ and 
‘The Work of the Alliance ’— announce the meeting in some 
such way as this, ‘ Now here is a notice that I can’t say 
much about because this meeting comes on the same day as 


that of our Alliance; but, if anybody feels like going, printed © 


notices can be found in the back of the church.’ No dele- 
gates are chosen, and no suggestion is made that one’s little 
pint dipper may occasionally need replenishing at the foun- 
tain. It is perhaps needless to say that the society over 
which a minister of this kind presides is said to be in excel- 
lent condition. It lives in the midst of suppers, whist par- 
ties, dancing parties, bowling parties, and dramatic entertain- 
ments, in which the poor people, or those in moderate cir- 
cumstances, can have little or no share.. The people in 
general do not know whether they are Unitarians or what 
they are: all they know is that they are having a good 
time.” 

A New England minister writes, “In too many of our 
churches there is a quiet, unspoken, but actual opposition to 
increasing the contribution of the local church to the Asso- 
ciation. It is at bottom a lack of missionary interest and 
spirit combined with a fear lest we become a missionary 
body. Such people are suspicious of missions, Orthodox 
or Unitarian. They are extreme individualists, believing 
firmly that it is best for every person and every church to 
look out for home interests, and to let every other man and 
organization do the same. This faith is planted in them 
just about as deeply as their faith in God. Curiously 
enough, it is some of the families most intelligent and who 
have been kindest to me, who have made me feel that my 
movement to have all our young people’s organizations con- 
tribute to the Association is not acceptable. Now I know 
as well as you do that their policy is the worst possible pol- 
icy for the future of the church. It is educating their chil- 
dren and the young people, who are now joining the church, 
to an indifference and carelessness, if not to a downright 
stinginess, in supporting the church as well as the Associa- 
tion. But scolding won’t do any good. We must educate 
the leaders to the wisdom of the Association work. ... The 
longer I work in the ministry, the more sure I am that the 
local church only gets its real significance through its being 
a part of the Unitarian movement. A Unitarian church 
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would shrivel and blow away; and it ought to if it were not 
for the great fundamental faiths and principles for which our 
body as a whole stands. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is standing for those faiths and principles, and it is 
standing nobly. I believe in its generous support.” 

Again, the same minister writes: “It is not opportunities 
for information that we lack: it is blood and nerve and fire 
and strenuousness for the greatest and best type of religion. 
I think I ought to make my policy of making the young peo- 
ple’s organizations contribute to the Association a distinct 
issue. I think we must understand each other, and decide 
whether we are to teach the young people of the church to 
support the cause of religion or not. This is an important 
matter for the welfare of our church, more so for us than for 
you.” SAMUEL A, ELtorT. 


Current Topics. 


THERE are indications of a successful outcome of the 
great experiment which has been begun by the National " 
Civic Federation, in its attempt to adjust the differences 
between the coal mine operators of Pennsylvania and their 
employers, who intend to inaugurate a general strike unless 
their demands upon the mining masters are met. The 
federation last week brought about a meeting between the 
two contending groups, and succeeded in obtaining a post- 
ponement of the order for a provisional strike, in order to 
give time for a future meeting between the parties to the 
conference, to take place at the end of the present month. 
Over two hundred thousand men are involved directly in the 
controversy, which is the greatest problem that the Civic Fed- 
eration has undertaken to solve since it was formed. The 
prospect is that the struggle will be averted, and that the 
friendly services of the federation will result in an adjust- 
ment of the issues in dispute. 


ad 


_ ARCHBISHOP SBARRETTI, the personal representative of the 
pope in Washington in the negotiations to effect an agree- 
ment concerning the disposition of the friars’ lands in the 
Philippines, has held several consultations with the Secre- 
tary of War during the past week. The latest proposition 
which has been made by the ecclesiastical representatives 
of the papacy in Washington involves an interesting politi- 
cal issue. _ It is proposed by Archbishop Ireland and Arch- 
bishop O'Gorman that the United States send an official 
representative to the Vatican for the purpose of the direct 
negotiations with Pope Leo XIII. on the subject of the dis- 
position of the lands that are owned by religious communi- 
ties in the Philippine Islands. The suggestion has been 
made that Judge Taft, the civil governor of the Philippines, 
pay a personal visit to the pope for the purpose. 


as 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT last week announced to Congress 
that the occupation of Cuba by the United States troops 
will terminate on May 20 next, in accordance with the 
terms of the resolution in which Congress announced the 
existence of the state of war with Spain in 1898. In his 
message the President recommended to Congress the estab- 
lishment of an American legation in Havana and consul- 
ships in the Cuban capital and other cities of the island. 
The selection of the individual who is to be the first official 
representative of the United States in free Cuba has not 
been announced yet, but it is understood that he will be 
a person of the highest diplomatic training. A number of 
important and delicate questions will remain to be settled 
between Cuba and the United States after the withdrawal of 
the American troops, and among them is the cession to the 
United States of a naval station in the Cuban capital. 
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THE real intention of Russia with respect to the Chinese 
province of Manchuria still continues to be the problem of 
the day in the chancelleries of the other great powers. It is 
understood very generally that the Russo-French note 
which was issued recently, and which purported to record 
the final compliance of Russia and France with the Anglo- 
Japanese demand that the integrity of the Chinese Empire 
Shall be maintained, was a clever diplomatic subterfuge 
designed to gain time until the Russo-French alliance can 
elaborate its plans for further operations. In Berlin, and to 
a much less degree in London, the impression appears to be 
that Russia has no intention of withdrawing from Manchuria 
unless she is compelled to abandon her position there by 
arguments more concrete than protocols and treaties. Of 
course, no light upon Russia’s ultimate purpose will be 
thrown from St. Petersburg for some time yet. 


ad 


In the mean time the Russian government is making care- 
ful inquiries in Berlin and London, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the exact attitude of Germany and the United States in 
the event of a clash between Russia and Great Britain in the 
Far East. In Washington, Russian inquiries have met with 
a response which gave little comfort to St. Petersburg, dis- 
closing as it did the intention of the United States to support 
by moral means the principle of the open door in China. 


'An ambiguous announcement has been issued from Berlin to 


the effect that, while the German government approved the 
principle of the open door, the kaiser’s government would 
not oppose Russia in the furtherance of any project which 
the Russian government showed itself absolutely determined 
to accomplish. This declaration was interpreted to mean 
that Germany would not carry her adherence to the open 
door policy to the extent of aclash with Russia. 


ad 


A coLossaL figure in the British empire passed away on 
Wednesday of last week, when Cecil John Rhodes, former 
premier of Cape Colony and the personal exponent of British 
sovereignty in South Africa, expired in his home near Cape 
Town. The void that was occasioned by the death of 
Rhodes was not so immediately perceptible as it would have 
been, had the “ empire builder” not withdrawn from politics 
and finance because of his physical breakdown about a year 
ago. But, as it was, the passing away of that strange and 
striking personality produced a sense of loss from Cape 
Town to Brisbane. Englishmen, without regard to their 
political convictions or their views of Rhodes as a useful 
subject of his Majesty, felt that a strong hand and a mighty 
brain ceased to be when the pioneer of British power on the 
African continent breathed his last. 


st 


WuilE Russia is developing mysterious and alarming 
activities in the Far East, a powerful movement is going on 
in the empire itself,—a movement which is fraught with 
possibilities of change and indications of intellectual and 
political ferment. From fragmentary reports of disturbances 
and unrest in various portions of the empire it can be 
gathered that a movement of unusual scope and depth is 
agitating, not only the intellectual portion of Russian com- 
munities, but the laboring classes as well. In St. Peters- 
burg the activities of the police have resulted in the sup- 
pression of all outward expressions of disapproval of the 
governmental system; but in other great centres of activity 
and population, notably in Moscow, the students have suc- 
ceeded in producing demonstrations which have been re- 
pressed only by cavalry charges and wholesale arrests. 


wt 


In its efforts to meet the new liberal movement, the 
Russian government is relying with especial confidence 
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upon the activities of the censor. There is consternation 
among Russian editors, even of the most conservative type, 
because the authorities have recently suspended for three 
months the publication of the Sankt Petersburgskia Viedo- 
mostt, a high-class periodical which has enjoyed universal 
respect and general sympathy because of its moderation 
and its courage. The Viedomosti, of which the emperor him- 
self was reported to be a subscriber, incurred the official 
displeasure by the publication of provincial correspondence 
on the subject of religious liberty. The suppression of the 
Viedomosti followed close upon the complete disappearance 
of the Rossia, which had given place in its columns to 
moderate criticism of the government’s domestic policies. 


Brevities. 


Question for our religious contemporaries who knowingly. 
print untruthful advertisements: Which is worse, to tell a lie 
or to print for money a lie told by another person? 


Mr. Rockefeller offered $150,000 to the Baptist Theologi- 
cal School, Newton, Mass., on condition that a like sum was 
raised. The time has expired, and $150,000 have been sub- 
scribed. 


There is not a refuse heap in the country which is not a 
mine of wealth, to be extracted for the benefit of the people 
when we have time to think of the matter and use the re- 
sources put at our disposal by experts in physical science. 


A curious shifting of the argument from the resurrection 
of Jesus is shown in an editorial in the Watchman, where the 
remark is made, “ Only a thorough-going Unitarian can find 
much force in the argument that we shall rise from the dead 
because Christ rose.” 


The sophomore — that is, the wise fool — has been the butt 
of the wits in the higher classes and the general public for 
generations. And yet every year regiments of young men and 
women. come forward, proud to take the name, and willing to 
assume the character and the reputation which they them- 
selves will make light of in the following years. The word 
is an Americanism, and the associations connected with it 
illustrate in a very interesting way some traits of American 
character. 


The wide-spread custom of pronouncing eulogies over the 
dead at funerals is distinctly unfavorable to the maintenance 
of the strict standard of orthodox belief in any community 
where it is practised. Men and women of prominence in the 
community die. In accordance with custom they must be 
praised. ‘If they were not church members,” the question 
is asked, “ what is the use of believing the creed and of join- 
ing the church if men and women can be so good without 
such belief and practice? ” 


We receive continually protests and arguments aimed 
at the destruction of Spiritualism, Christian Science, and 
other occult forms of thought and practice; but it is well to 
remember that no system of this kind has ever been set up 
or pulled down by argument for or against. Looking back 
through the ages, we see such things continually recurring, 
coming and going like the clouds and showers which flit 
over a summer landscape. Whatever is good in them re- 
mains, and gradually works itself into the common life to 
make it more rich and fertile. Whatever is excessive or 
absurd, the average common sense of human beings deals 
with and puts away. 


Merchants of all kinds, wholesale and retail, have learned 
that the shortening of the hours of labor is for the benefit of 
all concerned, when all consent. One man cannot afford to 
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close his place of business when his rivals keep open; but, 
if all agree to limit their hours of business to any number of 
hours, all the business can be done in those hours. The 
Saturday half-holiday could in most kinds of business be ar- 
ranged without detriment to any one, if an agreement could 
be made which would include everybody. If Saturday after- 
noon could be used for fun and frolic, the inclination to use 
the first day of the week as a day of rest would be strength- 
ened. 


Greeting to Dr. Hale from the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston sends affectionate greeting 
to Dr. Hale on his eightieth birthday. 

In a long life of inspiring cheerfulness and courage we 
recall with tenderness and gratitude his great and varied 
service, which through the years has grown richer and 
more fruitful to multitudes of his fellow-men. 

The range of his spiritual and intellectual activity has 
been extraordinary. Beginning with a ministry of ceaseless 
beneficence, he has reached every hungering and sorrowing 
soul that could personally appeal to him. Religion, educa- 
tion, charity, literature, citizenship, peace among the nations, 
the wide-spread organizations in many lands and under 
many names of his central society of the Lend a Hand, have 
all been enriched by the resources of his creative imagina- 
tion and by his untiring spiritual enthusiasm. 

In his fourscore years we rejoice that the perennial foun- 
tains of his life seem untouched by age, that 


«“ Around the man who seeks a noble end 
Not angels, but divinities, attend.” 


For the Unitarian Club, 
Wm. Howe ui REED. 
Francis C. LOWELL. 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
Boston, April 3, 1902. 


Letters to the Sditor. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
A curious error crept into my article on the Franklin 


_ Square House. The friends of Mrs, Susan Burrill Bangs, 


who is to have charge of the new institution, may have been 
surprised to have her spoken of as Mrs. Susan Bangs Beals. 
I should lay the blame upon the printer, were it not for the 
fact that he didn’t know Mrs. Bangs when she was Miss 
Beals; and I did. S. M. CRoTHERS, 


CAMBRIDGE, March 27. 


Dormant Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The Christian Register of March 20 contains two letters 
not really contradictory in terms, but from which certainly 
very different conclusions issue. 

Mr. St. John makes a strong plea against dormant churches, 
and C. C. S. in “ Denominational Work” gives us the com- 
forting thought of the leavening influence of Unitarianism in 
the midst of orthodoxy itself. I write from Central Penn- 
sylvania, the darkest point from the standpoint of militant 
Unitarianism. We have a dormant church which for many 
years two or three devoted women kept awake, for the sake 
of the faith which is strong within them and for the memory 
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of the eminent Unitarian who founded and cherished the 
little church. The Sunday-school flourished because the 
ladies were very clever and charming kindergartners, and 
in a little country town to go to two Sunday-schools on Sunday 
was only a pleasant way of passing the day; but the many 
strong orthodox organizations took care that our influence, as 
far as church growth was concerned, should cease at that 
point when the children were old enough to be alive to re- 
ligious comparison, and my friends finally realized un- 
willingly that their work was barren of result, and now admit 
that in such fellowship as they can conscientiously offer to 
the orthodox among them their liberalism has a healthier 
and stronger influence from within than when they held 
themselves apart for the sake of the dormant church. 

I am in the fifth generation of a line of Unitarians. My 
ancestor, a clergyman of the Church of England, went out 
from its folds, leading with him a good part of his flock, and 
founded one of the first Unitarian communities in the south 
of England. 

No one hopes more buoyantly for or believes more fully 
in the future of our liberal faith in this country and in the 
world; but let our work be done either when the ground is ” 
ripe for its harvest or else through the little leaven which 
surely is working powerfully everywhere, and not through 
fruitless efforts to keep active churches which have nothing 
but the brick or stone commemorating a past existence, 
Though I do most highly honor Mr. St. John’s opinion, and 
acknowledge his noble leadership, I feel that there are two 
sides to the question of the dormant church. E. A. M. 


Gambling. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Assuming that it may also be the opinion of the author of 
your note on gambling that every capable human being has 
duties — economic duties— toward society, such as _assist- 
ing in the providing of food and secondary essentials,— in - 
other words, performing his share of the labor, mental and 
material, necessary to the general welfare, and that the 
gambler, the typical professional or amateur blackleg, evades 
these duties,— in other words, allows himself to exist as an 
economic idler,— I say, assuming that the writer of the above 
brévity recognizes these points, what other definition, or the 
proving “just why” gambling (that gambling typified, I 
repeat, by the professional or the amateur blackleg, for all 
other gambling may fer se be innocuous) “is an evil,” 
should be so puzzling to define, as such, as he and some 
others seem to find it. 

But it may be said that many of the transactions of the 
business world show economic turpitude, yet the evils in- 
volved in them are not thus especially detected and de- 
nounced. That may be because in such there are or may 
be certain factors for good intermingled with the bad which 
modify or conceal their effects, while in the matter under 
consideration no such palliating factor is conceivable. But 
perhaps it may be remarked that, although all blacklegs are 
culpable economic idlers, yet all culpable economic idlers 
are not blacklegs,— which may be very true. Yet one at- 
tempted reformation at a time! And so, when the former 
have been expelled from a comparatively virtuous society, 
it may then, we may hope, be possible to attempt the eco- 
nomic, not to say moral, reformation of the latter. 

In a small, primitive, struggling, starving community,— 
say like that at Plymouth in 1620,— it needed no “argu- 
ment” to convict an able-bodied idler of being a heinous 
sinner against the community. In a nation of millions, 
however, the sin of the blackleg or other voluntary idler is 
partly concealed by the multitude in the one case, and 
complacently or ignorantly tolerated in the other, both, how- 
ever, being economically evil-doers, or do-nothings toward 
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the general weal. Conceding that in this instance of the 
Plymouth colony no such idler could be tolerated, what 
economic principle has since been evolved which allows a 
citizen or citizens of any community, or of the nation, ex- 
emption from their economic obligation? May we not 
properly assume that, so long as sufficient food, sufficient 
secondary necessaries, sufficient comforts, sufficient and 
luxuries for all, are lacking,— not because. they are 

not wished for or not potent in the soil or otherwise,— that 
too large a portion of every population are economic idlers? 
And to such existing insufficiencies may we not add sufficient 
leisure, that leisure (not voluntary or compelled idleness) 
which Buckle thus aphoristically stated: “No leisure with- 
out wealth, and no intelligence without leisure,”’ inferentially 
meaning that without the sufficient general labor which 
would produce the sufficient general wealth (that is, material 
wealth), which would allow by its sufficiency a degree of 
leisure (for the cultivation of the mind), no proper intelligence 
for the masses can be acquired and enjoyed. The fact, 
then, that this general leisure has never obtained would 
seem to be the sufficient proof that the sufficient laborers 
‘have never existed. Who are these delinquent should-be 
Jaborers? Our blackleg gamblers would comprise a pro- 
portion of them, certainly ; and their existence proves “just 
why ” gambling, as they exemplify it, is an evil. 
’ A, H. H, 


Concerning Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


_I have read, with the interest that I always read your 
paper, Mr. Gebauer’s articles on the “‘ Rationale of Prayer.” 
The reason why I have never been able to accept the view 
he so ably sets forth is that from the point of view of the 
mechanical universe my prayer is as much a part of the 
necessary order of things as anything else. And, once 
granted that there is a purpose in the world, there seems no 
difficulty, if the facts point that way, in believing in prear- 
ranged answers to prayers to be of a physical kind, just as 
by a pre-established harmony certain mental states and cer- 
tain brain states come together. How the result is accom- 
plished is another question from the fact. Nor can I follow 
Mr. Gebauer in his distinction between earthly and imma- 
terial blessings. Is not the content that comes from a deep 
religious feeling as much a concomitant of certain material 
brain collocations as that which comes from a full stomach ? 
And I presume that Mr. Gebauer would readily admit that 
faith that God would provide daily bread might easily pro- 
duce a cheerfulness that would be first chosen by an em- 
ployer. The real and fundamental difference seems to be that 
Mr. Gebauer would say that the relation of answer to prayer 
must be that of child or grandchild, consequent to antecedent, 
while I see no reason why it may not be a second cousin 
thrice removed,— both consequents of the one antecedent, 
God. He who accepts the universality of the realm of law 
should make no exception of our prayers. And, on the 
other hand, he who believes in human freedom in a sense 
that makes our prayers unforeseeable ought not then to 
assume that God has tied his own hands, but that, in dealing 
with unpredictable events, he will deal in an unpredictable 
manner, unpredictable at least until the event has happened. 

So it does not seem unphilosophical to suppose that a 
power not ourselves, that makes for righteousness, might 
arrange it that prayer to an unworthy object would have very 
different results from one with equal faith to a worthy one. 
Such history seems to show to be the case. 

The importance of prayer, regardless of any specific re- 
quest, and the means by which answers to prayers are often 
brought about, have, however, been admirably brought out by 
Mr. Gebauer in his papers, 
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The Queen and the Nightingales.* 


BY ARTHUR UPSON, 


Down that fair Rumanian valley where the Dimbovitza flows, 
Toward the Danube’s mighty water from the Transylvanian snows, 
May came breathing balm and beauty over earth’s reviving breast. 
Hope and healing bore she through the royal town of Bucharest. 


Over square and mart and highway, cottage poor and palace grand, 
Winds of morning whispered softly that the May was in the land. 
In the streets the busy martins chirped a song to sunny Spring, 

In the shops the captive songsters made their darkened cages ring. 


Captive songsters whom the Springtime with a passionate longing fills 
For the green leaves, for the freedom of your gardens in the hills, 
Think you that your voice will free you, hope you that your song avails, 
Cramped within your gloomy cages, country-loving nightingales ? 


Natives not of plain or valley, aliens to the teeming town, 

Yours such woodland deeps as echo to the Pelesch singing down, 
Yours such haunts as wild Sinaja, sweet resort of minstrelsy, 

Where the Queen, your rival songstress, loves in summer time to be. 


From the royal gates that morning swept a stately carriage forth, 
Turning through the ancient city toward the Gardens in the north. 
“ What good face is yon, O children, face so gentle and serene?” 
“Tt is she, our Little Mother! ’tis our well-beloved Queen! 


“ She who holds all children’s voices dearer now for one that’s still; 
She who blesses all for sake of one that slumbers on the Hill; 

She whose sorrow blossoms daily in kind acts,” they make reply ; 
And they bow in reverent silence as the carriage passes by. 


Past bazaars and towers and bridges, humble homes and churches fair, 
Toward the Park of Cotroceni speeds the royal coach-and-pair, 

Hark! What sad note from the market’s dingy shops her coming hails? 
’Tis the sweetly swelling chorus of the captive nightingales | 


At a sign the prancing horses pause before the little stall. 

“Go,” the Queen cries, “ go, good footman, take this gold and buy them 
all!” 

Scarcely said, when thirty cages in the coach around her lie; 

And the Fancier, dazed to dumbness, sees the royal coach whirl by. 


Out through field and wood and pasture, up the hillside’s verdant 
height, 

Thus the Queen and birds together took their joyous morning flight. 

And within the quiet country, to new homes in hedge and tree, 

One by one their doors were opened, and the captive birds set free! 


Not at once their wings they offered to the fragrant air of May, 
But upon her hand they fluttered, loath from her-to flee away ; 
Then, at last, with bursts of music tender as her own, arose 
O’er that fair Rumanian valley where the Dimbovitza flows. 


Channing and Harnack. 


BY. REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


From much reading of Channing, I turned, not long since, 
to Harnack’s ‘“‘ What is Christianity? ”’ and presently found 
my thought running on the parallel rails of a comparison 
between the two men, the denotations and the connotations 
of whose names are, of course, extremely different. Yet of 
what is most essential I found more agreement than differ- 
ence. Channing was no scholar, and at this point presents 
the sharpest contrast with the elaborate and suffocating eru- 
dition of Harnack’s ‘“‘ History of Dogma.” Harnack is the 
darliog of the new orthodoxy, and Channing was esteemed a 
heretic and “ blasphemer ” in his day ; but it is plain enough 
that Harnack’s departure from orthodox standards in his 
New Testament criticism is much wider than Channing’s. 
The New Testament was for Channing quite as much a 
supernatural book as for his orthodox contemporaries, 
though its inspiration was for him plenary, and not verbal, 
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Turning to those particulars which part men to the right 
and left, it does not appear that a doubt of the authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel ever entered his mind, or a doubt of the 
virgin birth of Jesus or of his miraculous resurrection from 
the dead. The miracles attributed to Jesus gave Channing 
no anxiety and occasioned him no doubts. In regard to all 
these things, Harnack’s position is much more that of Theo- 
dore Parker than it is that of Channing. In opposition to 
Theodore Parker’s South Boston sermon the Boston Unita- 
rians generally insisted that, to be a Christian, a man must 
believe the teachings of Jesus because he wrought miracles. 
Channing could not accede to this, but hardly could he con- 
sider a man a Christian who denied the miraculous character 
of Christianity. Harnack writes, ‘‘ The question of miracles 
is of relative indifference compared with everything else in 
the Gospels.” At the beginning of the Gospels, at least Mat- 
thew and Luke, we have a cycle of wonderful birth-stories 
centreing in the virgin birth of Jesus; and at the end we 
have the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. NHarnack 
rejects the birth-stories with entire simplicity. -He cannot 
give up the resurrection of Jesus so easily; but, as anything 
concrete and tangible, he gives it up. We cannot be cer- 
tain, he says, that Paul ever heard the story of the empty 
grave ; and as for certain appearances of the risen Jesus, ‘no 
clear account of them can be constructed,” and “there is no 
tradition of single events that is above suspicion.” ‘‘ Either, 
then,” he says, ‘‘we must decide to rest our belief on a 
foundation unstable and always exposed to fresh doubts or 
else we must abandon this foundation altogether, and with it 
the miraculous appeal to our senses.” 

As to the personality of Jesus, Harnack is agreed with 
Channing that no theory of it is necessary to the Christian 
life. At the same time he is confident, as Channing was, 
that the New Testament is sufficiently explicit. Everywhere, 
he assures us, the gospel is the guspel of the Father, not of 
the Son. Jesus describes God as his Father, as greater 
than himself, as alone good. Of himself Jesus can do 
nothing. ‘He prays to the Father, he subjects himself to 
his will, he struggles hard to find out what it is and do it.” 
“Aim, strength, understanding, the issue, and the hard must 
all come from the Father. This is what the Gospels say, and 
it cannot be turned or twisted. This feeling, praying, work- 
ing, struggling individual is a man who in the face of God 
associates himself with other men.” Here is a view of the 
personality of Jesus that is not only as humanitarian as 
Channing’s, but much more so, though Channing’s “ Arian- 
ism’’ was much subject to the stress of his humanitarian 
spirit, and. at length quite broke down. But nowhere does 
Harnack’s thought of Jesus become so frankly human as 
where he says that Jesus “simply shared with his contempo- 
raries” their views of a personal devil and his kingdom 
and of demoniacal possession. I cannot imagine anything 
that would give a better idea of the distance Harnack 
has travelled from the high orthodox standpoint than his 
pathetic plea for our kindly consideration of the imperfect 
knowledge of Jesus. 

So far, I have found more difference than agreement be- 
tween Channing and Harnack, and Harnack, at every point, 
the more untraditional, less orthodox. But, coming to Har- 
nack’s statement of the special teachings in which the essen- 
tial spirit of Jesus issued, I find a remarkable agreement 
between it and Channing’s habitual emphasis. The king- 
dom of God and its coming; God the Father and the infi- 
nite value of the human soul; the higher righteousness and 
the law of love,— such is Harnack’s threefold construction 
of the essential teachings of Jesus; and it is Channing’s 
construction of those teachings in like manner and degree. 
Each term, says Harnack, is inclusive of the other two. 
Who that has ever studied Channing has not been impressed 
with this aspect of his thought? State his view of the 
divine Fatherhood or the greatness of the soul or the true 
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social life, and there is nothing more to say. Each prospect 
opens out into the other with an inclusiveness that is not to 
be escaped. 

I have a purpose in this meagre exposition. MHarnack, 
although he is the most distinguished of contemporary theo- 
logians, does not stand alone. He has many great allies, and 
he is highly representative. In the lecture-room, where he 
gave the lectures now printed in the book “ What is Christian- 
ity ?”’ there are six hundred and sixty students’ chairs ; and ev- 
ery one was occupied, and many students bestowed themselves 
along the wall, upon the window-sills, and about the door. 
But the interest in Harnack which had this vivid illustration 
has many another. Thousands of eager minds in Europe 
and America are turned to him for light and leading. And 
he is only one of a great company of scholars who, with 
marked individuality, but with essential agreement, are mak- 
ing wide departures from the traditional orthodoxy, both crit- 
ical and theological,— departures so wide that they take those 
making them much farther from the familiar havens than our 
earlier Unitarians ventured on the untried sea. And what 
does this mean if not that the designations which until quite + 
recently have answered tolerably well have become miser- 
ably inadequate? The old divisions of orthodox and Uni-- 
tarian, orthodox and liberal, are getting to be utterly absurd. 
There are thousands of people in churches nominally ortho- 
dox, hundreds of preachers in nominally orthodox pulpits, 
who are less orthodox than was Channing and the body of 
our Unitarians, clerical and lay, from fifty to seventy years 
ago. Many of these, especially on the critical side, are 
hardly more orthodox than our Unitarians of the more 
modern type. The old names are getting to be names that 
do not signify. There is to-day ten times as much liberal 
Christianity outside our Unitarian bounds as there is inside 
of them. And here is something of which those who are 
Unitarians ‘from the ground up” may well be glad. We 
may wish that more would come than do, and join themselves 
to us. Such a wish may be entertained in an ignoble 
fashion, and again it may be entertained in a fashion that is 
not ignoble. We may think our own expression of the lib- 
eral thought the most consistent to which it has yet attained ; 
and many of those remaining in the older churches may 
seem to us to be in a false position, to be giving countenance 
to what they inwardly contemn, to be subjected to injurious 
compromises in order to maintain themselves in even partial 
sympathy with the things that are passing away. Then, too, 
a sentiment of loyalty comes in, which is not unworthy. 
Thinking of what the fathers did and dared for the Unitarian 
cause, some of us would like to see it thrive for their sakes, 
to have its outward prosperity and the numerical increase of 
its adherents a glorious monument to their fidelity on dark 
and lonely ways. At this point, however, we are obliged to 
remind ourselves that, “so the right word was said and life 
the sweeter made,” Channing would not have turned his hand 
to change a man’s denominational allegiance; and there 
were many of the early Unitarians who were of one mind 
with him in this respect. 

The main facts are these: that our present Unitarianism 
does not even approximately exhaust that body of liberal 
Christianity which is loosely spread abroad in Europe and 
America, and that, while rejoicing heartily in this diffusion 
of our characteristic thought, we ought to feel and manifest 
a sympathy and community with it such as we have not felt 
and manifested heretofore. A great deal of this “ Unitarian- 
ism in diffusion” is more nearly allied to our present forms 
of thought than was the Unitarian thinking which prevailed 
between Channing’s Baltimore and Parker’s South Boston 
sermon; and, so far as community of thought decides, we 
might as well cut ourselves off from Channing and Dewey 
and Gannett and their kind as from the steadily increasing 
multitude who are thinking Harnack’s thoughts after him, or 
others much the same. Dr. Gordon’s. Christology or Dr. 
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Abbott’s may not be of a convincing quality; but, certainly, 
it is not farther from us than that generally entertained 
among us when we first made a party by ourselves. 

On the other hand, I do not see that we have any call to 
accept Dr. Gordon’s invitation to a solemn “meditation on 
death”; that is, the death of Unitarianism as a separate 
organization. If there is to be any absorption, let it by all 
means be a matter of unconscious and slow-working change, 
and not a matter of mechanical arrangement, of ecclesiastical 
dicker, of ingenious compromise, and the use of words con- 
But why any 
absorption? Why not each denomination to its native 
centre fast, cherishing its traditions of personal nobility, 
and at the same time open-eyed to see the good in every 
other, the preachers finding their way into each other’s 


_ pulpits across denominational lines that offer no more ob- 


struction than do parallels of latitude and longitude to the 
good ship’s cleaving prow, the people uniting in ail 
manner of good works and in commemorations that invite 
wide human interest. Hereby we may contribute “lively 
stones” to that Church of the Divine Amenities which is 
being built together in a thousand beautiful and pleasant 


‘ways. Meantime it is quite possible to be liberal in thougit, 


not so in spirit. It were much better to associate a liberal 
spirit with doctrines harsh as an inclement wind,— an asso- 
ciation not by any means impossible. 

BRooktyn, N.Y, 


Distinctive Mark of Christianity. 


In my own thought the specialty of Christianity is found 
in the fact that it has no specialty. I find that other re- 
ligions can be described more or, less perfectly by certain 
formulas. They have certain salient points: one has one, 
and another has another. One emphasizes one truth, and 
another another. One elevates a certain aspect of life, and 
another another. In Christianity the whole level of life is 
lifted. We cannot put it into a formula except so far as we 
may wish to emphasize certain aspects of it. We cannot at- 
tach a tag to it which shall describe its content. We say that 


it is love to God and man; but how about that personality 


which has been the source of its greatest power over the 
hearts and lives of men? Its distinction I find to lie in its 
universality. 


« . . . . . . . ~ . 


Christianity differs from other forms of religion, as we 
have seen, by its larger completeness. They open to the 
life of God and man in one or two directions only. Chris- 
tianity is like the holy city of John’s vision, with gates open- 
ing to the North and South and the East and the West, 
fitted to absorb into itself what comes from every quarter, 
and to exert its power in every direction for the subjugation 
and service of the world. There could be no more sublime 
vision than the rising of this city out of the earth. First 
come here and there the partial manifestations of which I 
have spoken,—forerunners of the great consummation. 
Then appears Christianity, which has the germinant ele- 
ments of development in all directions, and is the most 
complete revelation of the God who is manifesting himself 
in all. 

Such, as I understand it, is Christianity, the religion that 
was revealed to the world through Jesus, and somewhat less 
purely through his apostles. It has been wrapped in by 
forms and dogmas that men have believed were essential to 
its very being. They have had power because the life of 
Christianity was within them, though it was not from them. 
‘In these later years this life is beginning to show itself more 


clearly in its simple beauty, as it has been beheld now and 


‘then by some in every church, and by some also who were 
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not recognized as belonging to any church. Let us rejoice in 
its light, and yield ourselves to be the instruments of its 
power.— fev. C. C. Everett, D.D. 


Easter Hymn. 


As, when the snow still on the bough is clinging, 
And winter will not yet let go her hold, 
Sudden we hear a bird retuming, singing, 
And spring is come to chase away the cold; 


As, when — the clouds beneath the sun disparting — 
The million voices of the sod arise, 

Into loye’s semblance and life’s stature starting, 
And lift their anthems to the bending skies,— 

So may we, Father, through this time of waiting, 
Our spirits for thy coming have prepared, 

That every aim unto our life relating 
Shall find fruition in thy will declared. 


Lift us and light us on our way, that, casting 
Each burden, doubt, and fear before thy feet, 
We may go on in progress everlasting, 
Into communion perfect and complete. 


And then, what though the winter’s pall be o’er us, 
What though the icy touch of death be near, 
The gate of life lies open there before us, 
And thou, O God, in all thy love art here. 
— Merle St. Groix Wright. 


In the Snare of the Tempter. 


BY ‘“ PHILADELPHUS.” 


Perhaps one of the saddest and most discouraging things 
in life which one sees is the petty quarrel or difference be- 
tween neighbors or members of the same family. One is 
quite apt to see, now and then, something that for its in- 
justice will make his blood boil with righteous indignation, 
or again some hardship or misfortune that will fill him with 
pity ; but nothing is quite so saddening or disheartening as 
a groundless difference, one nursing malice and hatred 
and evil intent toward another for no reason of any con- 
sequence. 

And the worst part of it all is that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the very individuals who permit themselves to fall into 
such a misfortune as this are, in reality, such as should and 
do know better; and it is this very consciousness of the folly 
of it all that adds to its bitterness and deepens its evil 
effects. 

How frequent an occurrence it is for neighbors to become 
piqued with one another over some trifling annoyance, and 
to what sad results it oftenleads! I have in mind a case in 
which two adjoining property owners fell out over a dif- 
ference about some chickens. The one would allow them 
to stray over the yard of the other unrestrained, and neither 
would assume the responsibility of mending the breach in 
the dividing fence through which the all unconscious hens 
gained access to their forbidden territory. 

The matter first resulted in harsh words and bitterness, 
then threatenings and provocations, then a civil lawsuit, 
then a criminal suit for assault upon the person, ending 
finally in a bill of expense equalling the value of the hens 
and the yards together, and the serving of a sentence in jail 
for a term of months. 

One cannot follow the course of such a calamity as this 
without being impressed with the fact that the participants 
in it have simply but allowed themselves to become the vic- 
tims of one of the tempter’s snares, have deliberately walked 
into one of the pitfalls which he has laid for their undoing. 

. To be sure, it is not always easy for people to live to- 
gether in perfect harmony. Thoreau, the philosopher of 
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Walden Pond, compares people to “hedgehogs” who can- 
not come too closely together without being pricked by each 
other’s quills, and asserting that each one’s spines are to 
be measured by the extent of his irritability of temper. 

But the true measure of every man’s brotherliness and 
neighborliness is to be found rather in the extent of his good 
will and Christian forbearance. One need not look far to 
find a cause of ill will, and it would be difficult to state to 
what extent men might associate together without meeting 
good reason for a ruffled temper, no matter how affable by 
nature each might be; but, when each is provided with the 
healing oil of brotherly love and Christian forgiveness, 
then the wound which it could hardly be expected could be 
avoided altogether is soothed, and soon forgotten. 

Not long ago a gentleman died in one of the New Eng- 
land States who made it his boast that he had not spoken 
to his wife for twenty years, though they had lived together 
meantime under the same roof! A case, unfortunately, not 
without a precedent. 

What conceivable benefit or satisfaction one could possi- 
bly derive from such conduct as this, it is difficult, indeed, to 
imagine. On the contrary, what sorrow and pain and bitter 
rancor and jealous hatred it engenders, drying up the very 
life-springs of one’s existence and poisoning the mind to 
every great and noble thought or act! 

Never were more truthful or impressive words spoken than 
those of Christ upon this very matter: ‘‘ But I say unto you, 
That whosoever is angry with his brother without cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment.” Certainly, it is profoundly 
true that no greater peril could ever encompass a man’s path 
than that which attends him who deliberately nourishes the 
spirit of anger. If he, perchance, escapes falling into the 
very worst of crimes which must be recited on that day of 
the great reckoning, he is fortunate, indeed. 

No man can nourish such a spirit and at the same time 
be possessed of the Christian’s heart and peace of mind. 
‘Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way: first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” It is useless to 
present one’s self at the altar of worship under such con- 
ditions. The penitent heart is then out of the question. 
Under such circumstances it is presumption to present one’s 
self before the Lord. First reconciliation with man, then 
with God. 

Whoso allows the sun to go down upon his wrath is con- 
tent to abandon himself to the snare of the tempter. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is the touch of heart with heart that gives the surest 
sense of one supreme Heart of all. George S. Merriam. 


se 


Without doubt the best missionary is not the one who 
hates idolatry most, but the one who is most ready to recog- 
nize the good that may lurk within it— Selected. 


* 


The regeneration of the world will begin when humanity 
fully realizes that its humanity is divine, and that life, in its 
true sense, means simply and always divine life.— Zz/ian 
Whiting. 

Ca 

A star does not talk, but its calm, steady beam shines down 
continually out of the sky, and is a benediction to many... 
Be like a star in your peaceful shining, and many will thank 
God for your life—/. 2. Miller. 
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That which we are we shall teach, not voluntarily, but in- 
voluntarily. Thoughts come into our minds by avenues 
which we never left open, and thoughts go out of our minds 
through avenues which we never voluntarily opened.— Zm- 


érson. 
a 


True poetry is truer than science, because it is synthetic, 
and seizes at once what the combination of all the sciences 
is able, at most, to attain as a final result. The soul of 
nature is divined by the poet. The man of science only 
serves to accumulate materials for its demonstration. 
Amiel’s Journal. : 

a 


Whoever can so look into my heart as to tell whether there 
is anything which I revere, and, if there be, what thing it is, 
he may read me through and through; and there is no dark- 
ness wherein I may hide myself. This is the «master-key to 
the whole moral nature, “‘ What does a man secretly admire 
and worship? ”—/ames Martineau. 


Fotward, and Not Back. - 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. — 


No! Not to yesterdays or worn-out years, 
Not to old friends which God himself forgot. 

I hated them, I left their groans and tears; 
And they are gone forever: they are not. 


But for to-morrow and the Life Divine,— 

The life like God’s, so strong and glad and new,— 
What I can see in all this world of mine, 

What in his world of duty I can do. 


This is my hope and joy,—to look before. 
The past is done: I care for that no more. 


Programme of the Celebration of the Eightieth Birth- 
day of Dr. Hale, Symphony Hall. 


Henry L. Higginson, Esq., chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of arrangements, will take the chair at eight o’clock. 

The One Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm, set to music by 
César Franck, will be sung by the Cecilia Society. 


Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord. 

Praise God in his temple, 

Praise ye the Lord in the firmament of his power. 
Praise ye him for his mighty acts. 

Praise ye him according to his majesty. 

Praise ye him with the sound of the trumpet. 
Praise ye him with the psaltery and harp. 

Praise ye him with the timbrel. 

Praise ye him with the dance. 

Praise him with the organ and stringed instruments. 
Praise ye him upon the loud cymbals. 

Praise ye him upon the high-sounding cymbals. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord. 


The following sentences will be read responsively, all 
standing : — 


Let us now praise famous men, men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their understanding and declaring 
prophecies. 

Leaders of the people by their counsel and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, wise and elo- 
quent in their instructions. , 

Their seed shall continually remain a good inheritance, and 
their children are within the covenant. The people will tell 
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of their wisdom, and the congregation will show forth their 
praise. : 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the Most High, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out the wis- 
dom of the ancients and be occupied in prophecies. 

fle will keep the sayings of renowned men, and where 
subtile parables are he will be there also. He will seek out 
the secrets of grave sentences, and be conversant in dark 
parables. . ; 

He shall show forth that which he hath learned, and shall 
glory in the law. of the covenant of the Lord. 

Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle, who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly and worketh 
righteousness and speaketh the truth in his heart. 

He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
- bringeth forth his fruit in his season. His leaf also shall 
not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

lappy is the man that findeth wisdom and the man that 
gelteth understanding, for the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. ; 

The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and giveth joy 
and gladness and a long life. 

The root of wisdom is to fear the Lord, and the branches 
‘thereof are long life. 

Sweet language will multiply friends ; and a faw-speaking 
tongue will increase kind greetings. 

A faithful friend is a strong defence; and they that fear 
the Lord shall find him. 

Be willing to hear every godly discourse; and let not the 
parables of understanding escape thee. 

And, if thou seest a man of understanding, get thee be- 
times unto him, and let thy foot wear the steps of his door. 

for honorable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time, nor that is measured by number of years. 

But wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and an unspotted 
life is old age. 

The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his tongue 
talketh judgment. The law of the Lord is in his heart. None 
of his steps shall slide. 

They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever. 


ANTHEM, “ Send out thy Light” Gounod 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY. . 


SALAMALEIKUM (from “ The Barber of Bagdad”) . Cornelius 


THE CrEcILIA SOCIETY. 
Baritone Solo, Mr. STEPHEN TOWNSEND. 


ADDRESS OF GREETING AND CONGRATULATION. 
Hon. GEorGE FRISBIE Hoar. 


RESPONSE. 
Dr. HALE. 


All are invited to rise and sing together the following 
verses taken from the version of the Seventy-eighth Psalm 
which has been familiar in the New England churches for six 
generations, 


Hymn. ' 

Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 

Which in our younger years we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 


He bids us make his glories known, 
_ His works of power and grace; 
’ And we'll convey his wonders down 
en": ‘ Through every rising race, 
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' Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 


Thus shall they learn in God alone 
Their hope securely stands, , 
That they may ne’er forget his works, 

But practise his commands, 


All are requested to remain standing while the blessing of 
God is invoked by Dr. Hale. 


Of the General Committee appointed to arrange for a suita- 
ble celebration of Dr. Hale’s eightieth birthday, Major 
Henry L. Higginson is chairman and the following-named 
persons are members : — 


Melvin O. Adams, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Milan C. Ayres, William Atherton, Rev. L. B. 
Bates, Rev. J. P. Langley Bodfish, Edmund S. Brigham, 
Frank C. Bowker, William H. Baldwin, Gen. W. W. Black- 
mar, Hon. John L. Bates, Rev. George Batchelor, Dr. Fran- 
cis H. Brown, Charles W. Birtwell, Hon. Henry E, Cobb, 
E. H. Clement, Frederick B. Carpenter, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Henry Otis Cushman, Charles A. Cummings, Dudley 
R. Child, Hon. W. Murray Crane, David H. Coolidge, Hon. 
Patrick A. Collins, Samuel B. Capen, Benjamin C. Clark, 
Charles A. Chase, Dr. Hasket Derby, Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
Samuel B. Dana, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. James De 
Normandie, William T. Davis, Wilson M. Day, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, ‘Charles W, Eliot, George H. Ellis, Rev. Chris- 
topher -R. Eliot, Rev. H. B. Frissell, Rev. Charles L. 
Fleischer, E. A. Filene, William P Fowler, George H. Flint, 
David B. Flint, Arthur I. Fiske, -Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, Hersey B. Goodwin, Curtis Guild, Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Charles T, Gallagher, Edwin Ginn,~Rev. George Hodges, 
Rev. C. W. Holden, Rev. Frank O. Hall, Jacob H. Hecht, 
John C, Haynes, L. P. Hollander. Lew C. Hill, Hon. George 
F. Hoar, Henry W. Haynes, James F. Hunnewell, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson,» Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
William Dean Howells,Rev. George E. Horr, Rev. Henry 
F, Jencks, N. W. Jordan, A. L. Jewell, Jerome Jones, D. Web- 
ster King, Joseph S. Kendall, William H. Lincoln, Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, Col. Thomas L. Livermore, Hon. Solo- 
mon Lincoln, Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., Augustus P. 
Loring, James Longley, John H. Lee, John Mason Little, 
Arthur Lord,’ Edwin D. Mead, Samuel P. Mandell, Rev. 
J. H. Mansfield, ¥Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Mortimer. B. 
Mason, J. Pierpont Morgan, Winthrop L. Marvin, Grenville 
H. Norcross, Fred H, Nazro, John Noble,*Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Rev. George L. Perin, Rev. Albert H. Plumb, 
Francis H. Peabody, Fred W. Porter, Robert Treat Paine, 
Wallace L. Pierce, Henry S. Pritchett,» Frank L. Phalen, 
Nathaniel Paine, Henry Peterson, William Howell Reed, 
N. J. Rust, Col. Arnold A. Rand, Rev. S. H. Roblin, Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, Spencer W. Richardson, Stephen Salis- 
bury,,Rev. Minot J. Savage, Dr. Myles Standish, J. H. Saw- 
yer; Henry B. Sawyer, A. P. Sears, O. H. Sampson, C. B. 
Shaw, Rev. Leonard K. Storrs, D. S. Sanford, Hon. L. C. 
Southard, Col. E. B, Stoddard, Gen. Charles H. Taylor, Charles 
I. Thayer, William J. Tucker, Rev. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
James D. Thurber, Rufus B. Tobey, Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Co]. E. H. Woods, George Wigglesworth, Col. Charles Weil, 
Frank G. Webster, Charles W. Ward, F. A. Webster, John 
A. Waters, John D. Williams, James Wesson, John F. Winch, 
George G. Wolkins, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Booker T. 
Washington, Albert H. Waite, S. Gannett Wells, and K. F. 
Kimball. 

The Executive Committee which has had charge of the de- 
tails of the celebration consists of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
chairman; William P. Fowler, Edwin D. Mead, Frederick 
3B. Carpenter, Dr. Myles Standish, George H. Flint, Charles 
W, Ward, Augustus P, Loring, Samuel B, Capen, Gen, 
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Charles H. Taylor, Rev. George A. Gordon, John Mason 
Little, Hon. Solomon Lincoln, E. A. Filene, Curtis Guild, 
Jr., Grenville H. Norcross, Col. Arnold A. Rand, D. Web- 


ster King, Hon. Henry E. Cobb, Benjamin C. Clark, and 
Frank G. Webster. 


Address of Hon. George F. Hoar. 


If I try to say all that is in my heart to-night, I do not 
know where to begin. If I try to say all that is in your 
hearts or the hearts of his countrymen, I do not know 
where to leave off. Yet I can only say what everybody 
here is silently saying to himself. When one of your kin- 
dred or neighbors comes to be eighty years old, after a use- 
ful and honored life, especially if he be still in the vigor of 
manly strength, his eye not dim or his natural force abated, 
his children and his friends like to gather at his dwelling in 
his honor, and tell him the story of their gratitude and love. 
They do not care about words. It is enough if there be a 
pressure of the hand and a kindly and loving glance of the 
eye. That is all we can do now. But the trouble is to 
know how to do it when a man’s friends and lovers and 
spiritual children are to be counted by the million. I sup- 
pose if all the people in this country, and, indeed, in all the 
quarters of the globe, who would like to tell their gratitude 
to Dr. Hale, were to come together to do it, Boston Com- 
mon would not hold them. 

There is once in a while, though the quality is rare, an 
author, a historian, or a writer of fiction, or a preacher, or a 
pastor, or an orator, or a poet, or an influential or beloved citi- 
zen, who in everything he says or does seems to be sending a 
personal message from himself. The message is inspired and 
tinctured and charged and made electric with the quality of the 
individual soul. We know where it comes from. No mask, 
no shrinking modesty, can hide the individuality. Every man 
knows from whom it comes, and hails it as a special message 
to him. We say, That is from my friend to me! The mes- 
sage may be read by a million eyes and reach a million 
souls. But every one deems it private and confidential to 
him. 

This is only, when you come to think of it, carrying the 
genius for private and personal friendship into the man’s 
dealing with all mankind. I have never known anybody in 
all my long life who seemed to me to be joined by the heart- 
strings with so many men and women, wherever he goes, as 
Dr. Hale. I know in Worcester, where he used to live, I know 
in Washington, where he comes too seldom, and where for 
the last thirty-three years I have gone too often, poor women, 
men whose lives have gone wrong or who are crippled in 
body or in mind, whose eyes watch for Dr. Hale’s coming 
and going, and seem to make his coming and going, if they 
get a glimpse of him, the event they date from till he comes 
again. To me and my little household there, in which we 
never count more than two or three, his coming is the event 
of every winter. 

Dr. Hale has not been a founder of a sect. He has never 
been a. builder of partition walls. He has helped throw 
down a good many. But still, without making proclamation, 
he has been the founder of school which has enlarged and 
broadened the church into the congregation, and which has 
brought the whole congregation into the church. 

When he came, hardly out of his boyhood, to our little 
patish in Worcester, there was, so far as I know, no Congre- 
gational church in the country, whether Unitarian or of the 
ancient Calvinist faith, which did not require a special vote 
and ceremonial of admission to entitle any man to unite with 
his brethren in commemorating the Saviour as he desired 
his friends and brethren to remember him by the rite of the 
Last Supper. Until then the Christian communion was but 
for a favored few. Mr. Hale believed that, the greater the 
sinfulness of the individual soul, the greater the need and 
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the greater the title to be taken into the fellowship and the 
brotherhood of the Saviour of souls. So, without polemical 
discussion or any heat of controversy, he set the example 
which has been so widely followed. This meant a great deal 
more than the abolition of a ceremonial or the change of a 
rubric. It was-an assertion of the great doctrine, never till 
of late perfectly comprehended anywhere, that the Saviour of 
men came into the world inspired by the love of sinners, and 
not for an elect and exclusive brotherhood of saints. 

We are not thinking chiefly of another world when we 
think of Dr. Hale or when we listen to him. He has been 
telling us all his life that what the theologians call two 
worlds are but one; that the kingdom of God is here, within 
and around you; that there is but one universe, and not two; 
that the relation of man to God is that of father and child, 
not of master and slave, or even sovereign and subject; 
that, when man wields any of the great forces of the universe, 
it is God also who is wielding them through him; that the 
power of a good man is one of God’s powers; and that, when 
man is doing his work faithfully, the supreme power of God’s 
omnipotence is with him. - 

Dr. Hale has done a good many things in his own match- 
less fashion. He would have left a remarkable name and 
fame behind him if he had been nothing but a student 
and narrator of history, as he has studied and told it; if he 
had been nothing but a writer of fiction, the author of 
“The Man without a Country ” or “Ten Times One is Ten” 
or “In His Name.” If he had done nothing but organize 
the Lend a Hand Clubs, now found in the four quarters of 
the world ; if he had been nothing but an eloquent Christian 
preacher; if he had been nothing but a beloved pastor; if 
he had been only a voice which lifted to heaven in prayer 
the souls of great congregations; if he had been only a 
public-spirited citizen, active and powerful in every good 
word and work for the benefit of this people; if he had been 
only the man who devised the plan that might have saved 
Texas from slavery, and thereby prevented the Civil War, 
and which did thereafter save Kansas; if he had been only 
remembered as the spiritual friend and comforter of large 
numbers of men and women who were desolate and stricken 
by poverty and sorrow; if he had been only a zealous lover 
of his country, comprehending, as scarcely any other man 
has comprehended, the true spirit of the American people,— if 
he had been any one of these things, as he has been, it would 
be enough to satisfy the most generous aspiration of any 
man, enough to make his life worth living for himself and 
his race. And yet, and yet, do I exaggerate one particle, 
when I say that Dr. Hale has been all these, and more? 

Edward Everett Hale has been the interpreter of a pure, 
simple, loving, and living faith to thousands and thousands 
of souls. He has taught us that the fatherhood and tender- 
ness of God are manifested here and now in this world, as 
they will be hereafter; that the religion of Christ is a relig- 
ion of daily living ; that salvation is the purifying of the soul 
from sin, not its escape from the consequences of sin. He 
is the representative and incarnation of the best and loftiest 
Americanism. He knows the history of his country, and 
knows his countrymen through and through. He does not 
fancy that he loves his country, while he dislikes and de- 
spises his countrymen and everything they have done and 
are doing. The history he loves and has helped to write 
and to make is not the history of a base and mean people 
who have drifted by accident into empire. It is the history 
of such a nation as Milton conceived, led and guided by 
men whom Milton would have loved. He will have a high 
and permanent place in literature, which none but Defoe 
shares. He possesses the two rarest of gifts, that to give 
history the fascination of fiction, and that to give fiction the 
verisimilitude of history. He has been the minister of 
comfort in sorrow and of joy in common life to countless 
persons to whom his friendship is among their most precious 
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blessings, or by whose fireside he sits, personally unknown, 
yet a perpetual and welcome guest. 

Still, the first duty of every man is to his own family. He 
may be a warrior or a statesman or reformer or philanthropist 
or prophet or poet. If he careth not first for his own house- 
hold, he is worse than an infidel. So the first duty of a 
Christian minister is still that of a pastor to his own flock. 
You know better than I do how it has been here in\Boston ; 
but every one of our little parish in Worcester, man or 
woman, boy or girl, has felt from the first time he or she 
knew him, ever afterward, that Dr. Hale has been taking 
hold of his hand. That warmth and that pressure abide 
through all our lives, and will abide to the end. There are 
countless persons who never saw his face who still deem 
themselves his obedient, loving, and perpetual parishioners. 

I knew very well a beautiful woman, left widowed and 
childless and solitary and forlorn, to whom, after every other 
consolation seemed to have failed to awake her from her 
sorrow and despair, a friend of her own sex said, “I thought 
you were one of Edward Hale’s girls.” The appeal touched 
the right chord, and brought her back again to her life of 
courage and Christian well-doing. 

He has ever been a prophet of good hope and a preacher 
of good cheer. When you have listened to one of his ser- 
mons, you have listened to an evangel, to good tidings. He 

has never stood aloof from the great battles for righteous- 
ness or justice. When men were engaged in the struggle 
to elevate the race for the good of their fellow-men, no word 
of discouragement has ever come from his lips. He has 
recalled no memory of old failure in the past. He has 
never been found outside the ranks railing at or criticising 
the men who were doing the best work or were doing the 
best work they knew how todo. He has never been afraid 
to tackle the evils that other men think hopeless. He has 
uttered his brave challenge to foemen worthy of his steel. 
Poverty and war and crime and sorrow are the enemies 
with whom he has striven. : 

I do not know another living man who has exercised a 
more powerful influence on the practical life of this genera- 
tion. He has taught us the truth, very simple, but somehow 
nobody ever got hold of till he did, that virtue and brave 
living and helping other men can be made to grow by 
geometrical progression. I am told that Dr. Hale has more 
correspondents in Asia than the London Zimes. I cannot 
tell how many persons are enrolled in the clubs of which he 
was the founder and inspirer. 

But I am disqualified to do justice to the theme you have 
assigned to me. For an impartial verdict you must get an 
impartial juryman. You will have to find somebody that 
loves him less than I do. You cannot find anybody that 
loves him more. To me he has been friend and father and 
brother and counsellor and companion and leader and in- 
structor, prophet of good hope, teacher of good cheer. His 
figure mingles with my household life and with the life of 
my country. I can hardly imagine either without him. He 
has pictured for us the infinite desolation of the man with- 
out a country. But, when his time shall come, what will be 
the desolation of the country without the man! 

And now what can we give you who have given us so 
much? We have something to give on our side. We bring 
you a more costly and precious gift than any jewel or dia- 
dem, though it came from an emperor’s treasury. 


“ Love is a present for a mighty king.” 


We bring you the heart’s love of Boston where you were 
born, and Worcester, where you took the early vows you 
have kept so well; of Massachusetts, who knows she has no 
worthier son ; and of the great and free country to whom you 
have taught new lessons of patriotism, and whom you have 
served in a thousand ways. 

This prophet is honored in his own country. There will 
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be a place found for him somewhere in the house of many 
mansions. I do not know what will be the employment of 
our dear friend in the world whose messages he has been 
bringing to us so long. But I like to think he will be sent 
on some errands like that of the presence which came to Ben 
Adhem with a great wakening light, rich and like a lily in 
bloom, to tell him that the name of him who loved his 
fellow-men led all the names of those whom the love of God 
had blessed. 


Dr. Hale’s Address, 


After thanking Mr. Hoar and the assembly for their very 
kind welcome, Dr. Hale said it was one of the very few occa- 
sions when a man could be excused from speaking of himself. 
At his funeral he cannot. 

But his usual advice to young men is not to do that very 
thing. “Never say anything about yourself.” It seemed, 
however, as if this company had come together for the pre- 
cise purpose of considering the advantages of old age as 
exhibited in an average specimen. ; 

Before he was done, he would try to 


“ Look forward and not back,”— 


a thing he had been trying to do for eighty years. 

Now, for a place to plant this forward-looking telescope, 
he would ask them to retire with him for a moment some 
fifty or sixty years. At that time he had good opportunities 
given him to determine whether he would turn aside from 
what we call a ‘‘ minister’s life ’’ and accept a position in the 
United States Navy. Again a proposal more pressing came 
to him,— a proposal to take an excellent position of impor- 
tance in the manufacture of brick by machinery. And al- 
ways he had the temptation offered by the occupation of a 
journeyman printer, to which he had been bred. In that 
honorable calling he could to-day earn his daily bread and 
provide comfortably for his family. 

Why was he glad that he had held to the life of the minis- 
ter of a parish in which they had known him? Printers, 
brick-makers, admirals, are all ministers at work with God, 
or may be so. They have their difficulties; but they have 
their honors, although difficulties and honors seem a little 
mixed just now in the case of the admirals. They serve God 
and they serve the world, when they do their duties well. 
Mr. Hale’s answer would be, as far as his own question went, 
that he was glad that he chose as he did because he had had 
so good a chance to make friends. He had never known 
any man who had so many friends. He had never had but 
one enemy; and last week, when he tried to recall his name, 
he found he had forgotten who he was. 

What we call a minister of the gospel has in hand only 
one central duty; but other men have two, like an ellipse. 
Thus the best brickmaker, while he is trying to make brick 
well, must be watching the market. He must see that no 
other kilns beat his kiln, that no other patents impugn on his 
patent. But the minister who starts in simply that the world 
may be a better world before he dies has a track more open 
and a life more simple. 

“Nearer, my God, to thee,”—that is the ideal which he 
has to bring before the world. It may be, if he is a true 
son of God, his own ideal. In such an ideal, “as it seems 
to me,” he has the best possible opportunities to make and to 
keep friends. And is there any better description of success 
in life than that made long ago, that the success of a man’s 
life may be measured by his success in making and retaining 
friends? Shall I take a personal instance? said Mr. Hale. 
I was brought up in the office of a newspaper, and a good 
newspaper. Indeed, the senior Mr. Bowles, a distinguished 
journalist, did me the honor once to say that here was a first- 
class editor spoiled by being made a parson. Suppose this 
was true, as I think it was not. Suppose the parson has 
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made friends among all the editors, who love him and respect 
him. Measure his work by his chances to instruct or cheer 
or guide. Thus, when Kansas was settled, I had the right 
and privilege of furnishing in ten important journals their 
leading articles on “ Organized Emigration to Kansas.” I 
think there was a better field for one who had the matter at 
heart than would have been the daily toil of any one of the 
ten editors of those papers. Now, when you tell a story like 
this, you tell a story which might be repeated of twenty other 
lines of life, if you are comparing chances of usefulness, of 
a man who has the Church behind him against the chances 
of the man who has to work his way, so to speak, alone. 


Look now from the past to the future. It is certain that 
our new century will see an advance in all matters which re- 
late to the Christian religion quite equal to that which it 
made in the Reformation. The old century has prepared 
for this in the complete change in England and America of 
habits, customs, and opinions of Christian men. 

To name the most important detail, the Church no longer 
commands man to think first of saving his own soul. The 
Church understands, on the other hand, that its motto is,— 


“ Each for all, and all for each.” 


As one leaf on an elm-tree draws food from a circle which 
extends far outside the trunk of the tree,— nourishment 
which in its turn it diffuses for the benefit of all the tree,— 
and as the whole elm-tree meanwhile is at work for each sep- 
arate leaf and blossom and seed, ‘so, also, is the race of 
man”: the human race is the individual, of which you and I 
are the separate cells or germs. 

“Each for all, and all for each.” That life is a successful 
life which accepts this position, and so interweaves motive 
and action that no man can say at a given moment whether, 
in Saint Paul’s words, he is bearing his brother’s burdens 
or whether, as Paul says in the same sentence, he is bearing 
his own. 

And here is where the excitement, I am apt to say the ro- 
mance, of our calling —if I may speak for my professional 
friends, as well as for myself —is. Literally, a man does 
not know when he offers his prayers in the morning what 
are the duties or the pleasures for which he seeks* God’s 
help. As the young fellows in my office used to say, they 
do not know, when the day begins, whether the thing to do 
is to redeem the Widow Flaherty’s bedstead from a pawn- 
broker or to order a carriage to take Dean Stanley to see 
the grave of John Eliot. “Lo! here am I: send me.” That 
is a large contract; and, as I said, the man who loyally 
takes it, who tries to ally himself with God’s omnipotence in 
doing so, will not, when he is fourscore, find himself alone 
in the world. 

Let us try to guess at something of the magnificence of 
the world’s new career as it accepts in good faith the gospel 
charge and the mission and the vigor given to it. The 
world pretends to go about the Father’s business every time 
it talks about Christendom or says that it believes the gos- 
pel. But really it is only just now finding out what its pre- 
tences of centuries really meant. Men now begin to know 
what Jesus Christ taught them, that we are of one family, of 
which the good God, the present Father, zs the head. We 
are not God’s creatures: we are his children. He lives and 
moves and has his being in us. We live and move and have 
our being in him. All this the world has been taught in 
words. It has learned to say, ‘‘Our Father”; and in those 
two words is the Christian religion. 

But the world has till now managed to defile the gospel with 
its heathen chatter about men being children of the devil, chil- 
dren of wrath, incapable of good and the like. Now it knows 
what it is saying, thanks to the prayer and work, I may say 
the martyrdoms, of the apostles of the last century. And you 
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and I and our children and our children’s children have had, 
have, and will have this matchless privilege of joining 
in with our Father in his infinite work. He uses 
us, we live in him, as he and we make this world a part 
of the perfect kingdom of his present heaven. The ‘‘beg- 
gar’s brat ” shall have a better chance than any child of a 
Pharaoh or a Cesar, of a Plantagenet or a Tudor. The 
fever pest, not of one Havana, but of every slum of every 
city, shall be cleaned and sweetened. Men shall speak of 
diphtheria and scarlet fever as they now speak of the black 
death or of the plagues of Egypt or any other pestilences of 
savagedom. Men shall rush to help men in trouble,— as one 
of our prophets said, as I would clasp a palm-tree in an 
earthquake. Each man shall bear his brother’s burden, 
thanking God that the others are all bearing his. 

All for each, and each for all. 

Behind us, before us, the vision is the same. That man 
who lives for others wills and does of God’s good pleasure. 
He has therefore Omnipotence on his side. God with him, 
as he is with God. He finds out that he is a child of God, 
son of God. And, then, he finds that he can work with his + 
Father. As, in our irreverent way, we say the world moves 
forward, or, as Jesus Christ says, The kingdom comes nearer. 

Thus all Christendom has prayed and prays for daily 
bread, every day, in some poor fashion. And God heard, 
hears, and will hear that prayer. So he lays aside in what 
we call California and Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, the 
phosphates and nitrates and proteins and all that of which 
daily bread is made. In his love he calls one of his chil- 
dren, say De Witt Clinton or George Stephenson, and says, 
“We must carry this bread, so that it can be baked for the 
sick. man in ward No. 11, bed 73, in St. Luke’s Hospital in 
London ; and it must there be ready for him on the morning 
of April 3, 1902.” And De Witt Clinton and George Ste- 
phenson say, “ We hear, and we obey.” ‘Here am I: send 
me.” And they go about that business, fellow-workers to- 
gether withhim. They “highly resolve ” that, as God lives and 
as they live, they will bring the races of men closer to each 
other. Massasoit has made no such resolve, nor Red Jacket, 
nor King Philip, nor Charles II., nor Lord North. But these 
men did, and others like them. They worked with God. And 
so he works with them. George Washington, Ben Franklin, 
Robert Fulton, De Witt Clinton, men of your own here, 
James Sullivan, Loammi Baldwin, Nathan Hale, worked with 
God. They struck the rock as Moses did, and they saw the 
waters flow. They saw the steam eagles rally. They repeated 
the miracle of Paul when on the beach of Troy, where the 
Grecian ships were fired, Paul said to the fisher-boy: “ Cast 
off your Asiatic anchor, take hold with me, and haul up the 
mainsail into the east wind of God’s mercy; and we will 
go and save Europe from the past and the devil.” 

Because such sons of God worked with God, and because 
God worked, works, and will work with such sons of God, 
why the fine flour from Dakota was a breakfast roll this 
morning by the bedside No. 73 of ward 11 in St. Luke’s 
Hospital. God with man, and man with God. 

That was yesterday’s business. Now to-morrow for this 
mysterious twentieth century. The work is yours and mine, 
—so many hundred of us here, sons and daughters of this 
loving, living Father. If you work with him,—yes, and 
victory! If you work for yourselves,— no, and damnation ! 

God knows, what we cannot even guess, what will come, 
if you and those like you enter into the great alliance. 

If you spell People with a-large P as you should speak of 
His children. 

If you spell Nature with a large N, as you will do when 
you know that He lives and moves in every sob and every 
sigh of Nature, that he is at hand and is on your side, then 
you will ally yourselves with Omnipotence. He will accept 
the loving service of his children. And his kingdom will 
come and his will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
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For the CArzstzan Register. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


A man without a country! Why, indeed, 
But that all countries underneath the sun 
Call him their own? Yet, loved so much by all), 
Best is he loved by that most happy one 
Which, while rejoicing that it gave him birth, 
Hears the “ All Hail!” which circles round the earth, 
With grateful heart; to every sister land, 
“In His Name,” offering a “ Helping Hand.” 
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Edward Everett Hale. 


Edward Everett Hale was born on the morning of the 3d 
of April, 1822. His ancestor Robert Hale, a blacksmith, 
settled in Charlestown, opposite Boston. He came from 
England in the ship Lion, in the voyage of Winthrop’s fleet. 
His son John Hale went to Harvard College, where he was 
fourth in social rank in his class of eight. He became the 
minister of Beverly, and was the John Hale of the Salem 
witchcraft. It was the accusation against him which 
brought the people to their senses. His high character made 
the accusation absurd. His fourth son, Samuel Hale, was 
the great-great-great-great-grandfather of Dr. Hale, who was 
born in Boston in a house on Tremont Street, a part of 
which still remains, included in the Parker House. The 
family afterward occupied the house on the corner of School 
Street, also taken into the Parker House, and later at No. 
1 Tremont Place. Rev. Oliver Everett, for ten years min- 
ister of the Old South Church in Boston, was the father of 
Sarah Preston Everett, the mother of Dr. Hale, who was 
named after his uncle Edward Everett. 

Of his education Dr. Hale says: ‘My father was an ex- 
perienced teacher in young life, and he never lost his interest 
in the business of education. My mother had a genius for 
education; and it is a pity that, at an epoch in her life when 
she wanted to open a girls’ school, she was not permitted to 
do so. They had read enough of the standard books on 
education to know how much sense there was in them, and 
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how much nonsense. ~Such books were about in the house, 
more or less commented on by us young critics as we grew 
big enough to dip into them. 

“ At the moment I had no idea that any science or skill 
was expended on our training. I supposed I was left to the 
great American proverb ‘Go as you please.’ But I have 
seen since that the hands were strong which directed this 
gay team of youngsters, though there was no stimulus we 
knew of, and though the touch was velvet. An illustration 
of this was in that wisdom of my father in sending me for 
four years to school to a simpleton. 

‘¢The genius of the whole, shown by both my father and 
mother, came out in the skill which made home the happiest 
place of all, so that we simply hated any engagement which 
took us elsewhere, unless we were in the open air. I have 
said that I disliked school, and that I did not want to go 
down on the wharves, even with that doubtful bribe of the 
molasses casks. At home we had an infinite variety of 
amusements. At home we might have all the other boys, if 
we wished. At home, in our two stories, we were supreme. 
The scorn of toys which is reflected in the Edgeworth books 
had, to a certain extent, its effect on the household.. But we 
had almost everything we wanted for purposes of manufact- 
ure or invention. Whalebone, spiral springs, pulleys and 
catgut, for perpetual motion or locomotive carriages, rollers 
and planks for floats,— what they were I will explain,— all 
were obtainable. In the yard we had parallel bars and a 
high cross-pole for climbing. When we became chemists, we 
might have sulphuric acid, nitric acid, litmus paper, or what- 
ever we desired, so our allowance would stand it. I was not 
more than seven years old,when I burned off my eyebrows 
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by igniting gunpowder with my burning-glass. My hair was 
then so light that nobody missed a little, more or less, above 
the eyelids. J thought it was wisest not to tell my mother, 
because it might shock her nerves; and I was a man, thirty 
years old, before she heard of it. Such playthings as these, 
with very careful restrictions on the amount of powder, with 
good blocks for building, quite an assortment of carpenter’s 
tools, a work-bench good enough, printing materials ad 
libitum from my father’s printing-office, furnished endless 
occupation.” 

Dr. Hale was thirteen years and five months old when he 
entered Harvard College. It was not uncommon in those 
days for boys to pass their examinations at this early age. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody entered college as a Sophomore at the 
age of twelve years and six months, Edward Everett at the 
age of thirteen. Dr. Hale was graduated in 1839. He 
taught school for two years at the Latin School in Boston, 
and then, while engaged in other duties, lived at home, fol- 
lowing up, as he says, “‘ with a certain vigor the studies to 
which my teachers directed me in the way of preparing for 
the Christian ministry.” Dr. S. K. Lothrop and Dr. J. G. 
Palfrey directed his studies. During this time he “ was 
largely mixed up with editorial and newspaper duties.” 
October, 1842, he received a license to preach. For four 
years he used to preach wherever he was sent, always mak- 
ing the proviso that he did not choose to be permanently set- 
tled. After these* Wanderjahre, which were filled with 
many agreeable, interesting, and sometimes exciting doings 
and events, Mr. Hale became, on the 29th of February, 1846, 
minister of the Church of the Unity in Worcester, where he 
remained for ten years. He preferred not to serve on the 
school committee, but became an overseer of the poor, and 
worked in the formation of the Natural History Society in the 
Public Library. 

Dr. Hale was secretary of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, 1850-56 and with his former parishioner, Senator 
Hoar, makes the annual meeting of that society at Worcester 
a previous engagement. In 1852 came the marriage to Miss 
Perkins, the grand-daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher ; and in 
1856 an invitation was accepted to become the minister of 
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the South Congregational Church in Boston as the successor 
of Rev. Frederick Huntington, now the venerable bishop of 
Central New York. When he was called to the church in 
Boston, Mr. Hale had just written a reply to an article by 
Dr. Huntington; and, when Judge Sanger called upon him 
with the invitation to be Dr. Huntington’s successor, Mr. 
Hale asked, ‘‘ Now where would I be and what would you 
do if it were known that the man they had asked to be their 
minister had written a reply to an article by Dr. Hunting- 
ton?” And Judge Sanger replied, “ Hale, none of them 
will know that he has written the article, and none of them 
will know that you have written the reply.” It is a curious 
coincidence that in 1840, sixteen years before he was called 
to the South Congregational Church, he took a daguerreotype 
of himself standing on the steps of the South Congregational 
Church. Dr. Hale believes that this was the first likeness 
of a human being taken in Massachusetts. _ 

Three years ago Dr. Hale wrote: ‘I was installed in the 
ministry of this church on the evening of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1856. I have remained its minister until the year 
when I am writing these lines; but I lately sent in my resig- 
nation [happily not accepted], which will take effect on the 
rst of October, 1899. On my settlement I entirely revised 
the theory of ministerial life which I had‘laid down for my- 
self when I went to Worcester. I knew that it was impossi- 
ble that I should be the minister of the town of Boston; and 
I resolved to make myself, as well as I could, simply the 
minister of the South Congregational Church. 

“From October, 1856, to April, 1861, I was true to this 
theory. True, I made Kansas speeches ; but I made them 
at the South End, in the basement of my own church. I 
attended directors’ meetings of the Emigrant Aid Company, 
but I tried to interest the people of my own church in the 
work which we were doing in Kansas. I remember now 
that when I left Boston, because I was not well, in the sec- 
ond week of April, 1861, I did not believe there would be 
any armed contest. I told Amos Amory Lawrence, within 
a fortnight before that time, that this matter would never 
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come to the clash of arms. But the war had come. On 
the morning of April 15, Horatio Stebbins came to my 
door in his house at Portland, and told me that Sumter had 


With that shot a new issue began for all 
of us. Old things were done away, all things became new. 

“‘T returned to Boston that afternoon. As I went home 
through Washington Street, the 7th Massachusetts was fil- 
ing out from Boylston Hall to go to the steamboat which 
was to take it to Fort Monroe. Of course I said, as any 
true man would have said: ‘The South Congregational 
Church is simply one cell in the organized life of this 
nation. The cell need not exist if the nation ceased to ex- 
ist.’ And, as every member of that church did, I threw my- 
self into every effort for the national life. So soon as there 
was any recruiting, I urged on the young men of the congre- 
gation their duty to enlist. I said that the moment the en- 
listment from my church stopped, I should go myself; and 
I should have done so. I was already a member of Salig- 
nac’s drill corps; and I advanced so far that I have the 
pleasure of saying that, as a sergeant in that corps, I gave 
their first instructions to men who came out from the war 
with high rank. There is one major-general whom I never 
meet without our joking about the screws of his musket as 
‘right shoulder shift.’ Whatever I could think of which I 
could do for my country, I tried to do. And I may say the 
same thing of the church of which I am the minister. 
There was hardly a point in the country which this enter- 
prising church did not touch in its activities in the war. 
Ladies sent down their sewing-machines to the vestry, and 
went to work them. In our archives is the receipt from the 
Commonwealth for the clothing made by three days’ work, 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th of April. They began a series of 
army work which did not end until Dec. 22, 1865. On 
that day Gov. Andrew ordered a parade of our veteran 
regiments to bring their tattered banners home to the State 
House. I noticed, as I read my morning paper, that the 
column would pass our church. I sent to Mrs. Tilton, who 
was at the head of our Tea Committee, to ask if the South 
Friendly Society could give the boys coffee. She thought 
they could; and, when the column passed that cold morning, 
a thousand or two soldiers drank their hot coffee as they 
passed us, and took our last benediction. 

“ The first teachers who went to Port Royal to teach blacks 
were my assistant and one of our Sunday-school teachers. 
The flannel shirts on the Missouri company who fell martyrs 
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at Shiloh in the gray of the morning, and saved that day 
for the nation, were made in our vestry, The young men 
who first appeared in charge of a hospital steamer after the 
horrors of that eventful battle were young physicians from 
our church, who had with them supplies which the church 
had forwarded. ‘The editor of the first newspaper published 
in a rebel prison was one of our boys, who had volunteered 
the first day, and had been taken prisonerat Bull Run. The 
news of the horrors of the second Bull Run came on Sun- 
day morning. Ladies did not go home from the church, 
but stayed in the vestries to tear bandages, to pack boxes, 
and see them forwarded by the right expresses. I have 
given notices from the pulpit that hospital attendants were 
needed by the Sanitary, and men have started the same 
evening on service which lasted for years. We once had 
from Richmond a private intimation of methods by which 
Union officers could be supplied with home stores. We 
needed a hundred and ten private letters written to as many 
Northern homes. I told this to the ladies of my staff, and 
the long letters were written and posted before night. I 
think — but am not certain — that the only ether and chloro- 
form which came to the hospital in Richmond where Union 
officers were treated in the spring of 1864 was boxed and 
seat from this church. I know I superintended the pack- 
ing of two or three boxes of playing-cards for our own hos- 
pitals at that time. All this time the system was going for- 
ward by which we forwarded the stores to hospitals, and 
even regiments, which exigencies outside the regulations 
suddenly required. And, when you go beyond what was 
physically done within those walls, there is no end to such 
stories. Men and women gave money like water. ‘The 
words ‘public spirit,’ the ‘public breath,’ then got an in- 
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God grant 


terpretation and meaning they have never lost. 
they never may!” 

Dr. Hale has been for many years an advocate of a Perma- 
nent Tribunal which should have dignity and power to arbi- 
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trate in all international affairs. He has often spoken on 
this subject, and has done much to shape the force of 
events culminating in the establishment of the court at the 


Hague. In 1889, at All Souls’ Church in Washington, he 
preached a sermon from which the following passages are 
taken : — 

‘This means that the nineteenth century applies the word 
of the Prince of Peace to international life. ‘No war nor 
battle sound’ was heard when he was born. And, as he 
advances, the echoes of such sounds are farther and farther 
away. The wisdom of statesmen will devise the solution 
which soldiers and people will accept with thankfulness. 
The beginning will not be made at the end of war, but in 
time of peace. The suggestion will come from one of the 
Six Great Powers. It will be made by a nation which has 
no large permanent military establishment. That is to say, 
it will probably come from the United States. This nation, 
in the most friendly way, will propose to the other great 
powers to name each one jurist, of world-wide fame, who, 
with the other five, shall form a Permanent Tribunal of the 
highest dignity. Everything will be done to give to this 
Tribunal the honor and respect of the world. As an Inter- 
national Court, it will be organized without reference to any 
especial case under discussion. Thus it will exész. Its 
members may prepare themselves as they choose for their 
great duty. Timidly, at first, and with a certain curiosity, 
two nations will refer to it some international question, not 
of large importance, which has perplexed their negotiations. 
The Tribunal will hear counsel, and will decide. The de- 
cision will be the first in a series which will mark the great 
victory of the twentieth century. Its simplicity, its dignity, 
and its good sense will commend it to the world. Again it 
will be clear that those who look on always understand a 
game better than the players do. That first decision will be 
accepted. The next question may be of more importance, 
the next of even more; and thus, gradually, the habit will 
be formed of consulting this august Tribunal in all ques- 
tions between States. More and more will men of honor 
and command feel that an appointment to serve on this 
Tribunal is the highest human dignity. Of such a Tribunal 
the decisions, though no musket enforce them, will one day 
be received of course. It will be as to-day, in any two States 
of America, the great decisions are received of that great 
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American Court, indeed Supreme, from whose methods the 
great Tribunal of the new century will have to study its pro- 
cedure.” 

When Mr. Blaine summoned the Pan-American Congress 
in 1890, Dr. Hale wrote : — 

‘The meeting of the American Congress has no object so 
important as the establishment of a system of arbitration as 
to any question which may arise between the different States 
of North and South America. 

‘““ What must be attempted is the establishment of a sys- 
tem. Discussionis not enough. Resolutions are not enough, 
nor any professions. It is possible to establish a system, and 
a long period must pass before so favorable an opportunity 
can occur again. 

“It is too much forgotten that an essential part of the 
prosperity and success of the United States as a nation is the 
system by which questions between the States are adjusted. 
Difficulties, indeed, are brought to an end almost as soon as 
they begin. Many a contest between neighboring and rival 
States has been adjusted by the Supreme Court, while most 
of the citizens of each State did not know that there was any 
question. Thus the Supreme Court adjusted a boundary 
question between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, of more 
importance than many boundary questions which have 
plunged Europe in war. And it would be fair to say that 
half the people of both States did not know that there had 
been any controversy. 

“Tt is not enough for the Congress to vote that, in the 
future, questions of dispute shall be referred to courts of ar- 
bitration. When questions assume importance after they 
have been neglected, and when they have had a chance to 
grow in consequence, it may be too late to constitute a proper 
course of arbitration. ‘The demand of our time is that a per- 


manent court of arbitration shall be appointed at once, and 
shall be in readiness to receive all such questions as soon as 
they arise.” 
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P and another, a bright girl, too, who in the 


French recitation said that a man had “jumped 


A Chime of Bells.* 
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BY KATE LAWRENCE, 


In the city of Bruges, the tourist tells, 

Hangs in the belfry a chime of bells ; 

And far away from our feeble sight 

They tell the hours by day and night. 

No one can see them as they ring, 

Vet thre sound comes forth like a living thing. 


No one is ringing the Bruges bells, 

Vet ever it rises, ever it swells. 

Is it a spirit which, high in’the air, 

Lives at the top of the dark old stair, 

And loud and low, at all hours and times, 

Plays on our heart through these wondrous chimes? 


Only the swallows know them well, 

From the greatest down to the smallest bell, 
Hour by hour they swing and swing ; 

As the wheels move on, themselves they ring, 
Yet on a keyboard a master hand 

Plays at his will some anthem grand. 
Louder and louder, then soft and low, 

Like the tides of the sea, they come and go. 
Beautiful chimes! and in our ears 

Still they ring after many years. 

Hour by hour they come and go, 

Louder and louder, then soft and low. 


In every heart is a chime of bells, 

And loud and long the music swells, 
And upon the keys the Master’s hand 
Plays as he wills it, soft or grand ; 

And, whether the echoes be loud or low, 
Forever they come and forever they go. 


But oft as he touches some minor key, 
We long to play, from his hand set free, 
And then arises, by night or noon, 
As we strive, some discord, which late or soon 
Will strike on the ear like a funeral knell,— 
Better d¢ played, like a Bruges bell. 
Woman's Journal, 


Parents and Children. 


BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS, 

At the recent session in Washington of the 
National Mothers’ Congress, Miss Anthony made 
a remark that is sure to attract attention. It 
was that, although “the mother is said to be the 
queen of the home, in reality she is the victim 
of circumstances.” This will find an echo in 
Many a mother’s mind. One can imagine, too, 
the compassionate thoughts and glances of some 
of one’s unmarried or childless friends. But 
before the grand chorus of “that’s so” swells 
upon the breeze, I should like, as one of the 
mothers, to pipe one or two earnest notes con- 
cerning the pleasant things of the victim’s lot; 
to make a little nosegay ef the sweet, though 
not showy, wild roses plucked from among the 
briers of circumstances. . 

Some of us never could bear te be pitied, and 
have found it a good plan, when inclined to pity 
ourselves, to “think on our marcies.” The 
special mercy of which I am just now thinking 
is the delight that we may take in sharing our 
children’s studies. I look back forty years, and 
see my own parents happy with this joy. Ona 
sea voyage to South America and India, taken 
in the midst of the grammar school course, they 
held me to my school programme with a vigor 
that would have surprised the girls at home, 
who probably were envying me the long vaca- 
tion. This was of course the parents’ duty, but 
it was also unmistakably their pleasure. The 
old Smith’s arithmetic was brought forth, out of 

*The bells of the Cathedral of Bruges are rung b 

work once in fifteen minutes. There is a ke’ etd 
however, on which tunes may be pla at will. The 


lines were suggested bya beautiful description of the chimes 
in “Stories from my Attic,” by Horace der, 


try school-house, and which they considered far 
superior ‘to the Greenleaf of my day. Together 
we wrought out the long examples in partial 
payments, and penetrated the mysteries of 
square and cube root. My mother revelled in 
the “fine print” of geography and grammar, 
which I was sure my classmates would be 
allowed to'skip. My father was a perfect mar- 
tinet with the spelling-book, though he was 
accused of having once himself—by a slip of 
the pen, of course—spelled “accident” with an 
“x.” And both parents were far more elate 
than I, when, at the year’s end, they sent me 
back to school needlessly far ahead of the class 
in every prescribed study. 

For the least learned among us this sympathy 
and joy in our children’s lessons may begin very 
early. Laid away among my treasures is a 
tattered fragment of a First Reader, from which, 
with baby number two lying prone across my 
lap, and with fingers busily knitting or mend- 
ing, I taught baby number one to read. The 
sight of it always recalls the child’s glee as he 
turned the page, saw new words, with letters 
placed far apart for him to sound, not to spell, 
and joyously exclaimed, “Oh, here are some 
more sounders!” In those and succeeding days, 
when the younger ones took their turn, I was 
fond of comparing myself to my distant but 
famous kinswoman, Mrs. Sarah Bradford Ripley, 
who used to listen to Greek recitations while 
shelling peas. 

The children themselves carefully hoard an 
accumulation of folded colored papers, em- 
broidered cards, maps and drawings, spelling 
lists and compositions which mark the steps by 
which we climbed side by side from the kinder- 
garten up through all the grades of primary and 
grammar school. These were all duly admired 
as they were brought home; and there is a sort 
of family jollification whenever they are taken 
out to be looked at, and laughed over in the 
light of our subsequent attainments. 

Yet it is when the high school is reached that 
the mother’s intellectual enjoyment becomes 
keenest. Here even one who has not had the 
“higher education” may find her own studies 
comparatively fresh in her memory, while the 
passing years have translated them into “terms 
of life,” and the growing maturity of her mind 
has given the power of insight into problems 
which, in the case of the young folk, have still 
to be worked out “by main strength and stupid- 
ity.” 

"rhe mother herself is surprised to find how 
little difficulty there is in acquiring, under the 
tuition of a fourteen-year-old boy, what was 
known when she graduated as the “new pro- 
nunciation” of Latin. She hails the oratio 
obliqua of Czsar’s Commentaries as an old ac- 
quaintance of a most enigmatical type, but who 
proves now to possess quite agreeable traits, 
and to be much more easily seen through than 
she had supposed. 

All sorts of funny things occur in such a 
review. The boys shout when their mother 
takes it for granted that pocu/um means “little 
pocket,” and expresses her surprise that a man 
should carry his wine there; but presently their 
sister comes laughing home, and tells how she 
heedlessly translated coup d’@il “a cup of oil” 
which was thrown at somebody. This, of 
course, is only school history repeating itself ; for 
the mother remembers a classmate who, when 
called upon to inflect the noun grus, began 
“grus-a-um,” as though it were an adjective, 


down in his stockings” when he had only jumped 
@ bas, When the modern teacher herself, in 
one of those lapses to which all are subject, has 
told the literature class that “In Memoriam” 
was written in memory of a friend of Tenny- 
son’s who was drowned while crossing the Irish 
Channel, then, indeed, one must be very circum- 
spect, and suggest a private inquiry as to 
whether she were not thinking of Milton and 
“Lycidas.” 

As we are dwelling mainly upon the simple 
enjoyment of one’s children’s studies, I need say 
nothing now of the shaping of their literary 
tastes. When these unfold spontaneously and 
naturally, each day brings its own bright 
hour, How long you remember your boy’s 
first bon mot, how tickled you are at his apt 
quotations, and how grown up he seems when 
you and he both think of the same joke at the 
same time! How pleasant it is to have your 
young “middler” put away her Greek,—of 
which you never knew and do not expect ever to 
know more than the alphabet,— draw her chair 
up beside yours, and open her Chaucer! She 
thinks it “nice,’’ and so do you. The limpid 
English purls like a woodland brook, and soothes 
your tired nerves; and if by chance you have 
just been smiling over Markham’s alliterative 
line, 

“Pert pages in their purfled shoes go twinkling 
in and out,” 


It pleases you to note that the monk wore 
“His sleves purfiléd at the hond with grys.” 


There is, of course, not only the satisfaction of 
furbishing up old facts, but one’s children see to 
it that there shall also be the glow of learning 
new ones. The amount of information that thus 
trickles in may not be large; but it is significant, 
and not to be treated lightly. I maystare at my 
twelve-year-old baby, and ask her what she is 
talking about when she comes home full (figura- 
tively speaking) of “carbon dioxide,” and says 
she “just loves” to study about it; but in the 
course of time I discover that it is only my old 
friend CO? wearing a new-fangled name. I may 
stoutly maintain that to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief air,—the “pewer are” for which 
the famous “Apeel” was made to the “Sextant 
of the meeting-house”—is composed of oxygen 
and nitrogen ; but, if s4e insists that there is also 
“gq little argon” in it, and is backed up in her 
statement by her big brother, the Tech Fresh- 
man, what can I do but submit? Now I think 
of it, how do women who are not the victims of 
circumstances ever keep up with the times? 

Of course, “discipline must be maintained,” as 
Major Bagnet said; and there is fun in that, too. 
For instance, I find the young students just men- 
tioned busy working out problems in advanced 
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geometry. He has brought down from the sea- 
chest in the attic his grandfather’s Bowditch’s 
“Navigator,” and is using its tables of sines and 
cosines. Now out of that ponderous volume 
came the rules by which daily for years I “worked 
the time,” and found the ship’s position at sea, 
out of it the rules for lunar observations which 
kept me busy for many nights and days in the 
Indian Ocean; and yet this stripling can bewilder 
me in two minutes by a jargon of scientific “ ex- 
planation” which to meexplains nothing. But I 
remember that “clearness is a relative, and not a 
positive quality,” and stay the flood of technical 
terms by this question, “Do you know how to 
cut a true bias?” The learned youth pauses, 
his grin grows wider, he sets his wits at -work 
anew. At length he asks, “At what angle?” 
The question shows that he does not know; and 
so, in pity for his ignorance, I fold my handker- 
chief crosswise till threads of warp and woof are 
exactly parallel. Whereupon he remarks still in 
his scientific lingo, “An angle of forty-five de- 
grees !” 

Thus must the mother, now and then, when 
her book-learned children grow too uppish, stand 
sturdily by her practical knowledge; but, with a 
sympathetic interest on her part and theirs, many 
are the pleasant paths that they may tread to- 
gether. 

RosLinDALE, MAss. 


Literature. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PRAYER. By Mary A. 
Wadsworth. Chicago: W. M. Welch & Co.— 
Miss Wadsworth is a lecturer on literary sub- 
jects who has received the commendation of 
leading members of the Chicago Women’s Club, 
and her book is dedicated to the club women 
of America. She has collected the prayers or 
references to prayers that she has found in the 
writings of Shakespeare, and put them together 
to illustrate the truth that he, as the greatest 
interpreter of life, is also a great religious 
teacher. The material is given in connected 
form, and the compiler has quoted freely from 
other sources in support of her position. The 
colored marginal tracings and mottled binding 
of the book give it a holiday appearance. 


THE METHODs OF LADY WALDERHURST. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.— This sequel 
to The Making of a Marchioness is \ess simple 
in construction, less conventional in incident, 
less inevitable in sequence, than the earlier 
chapters. It is a moving portrayal of the 
process by which the frigid dignity of Lord 
Walderhurst was broken up through the child- 
like candor and devotion of the marchioness 
and the experiences incidental to the coming of 
the desired heir. The character of the heroine 
is conceived and presented with the vividness 
characteristic of Mrs. Burnett and which consti- 
tutes her distinctive charm. 


The Magazines. 


The April number of Good Housekeeping is a 
bright and sunny issue, with a beautiful Easter 
cover by Edward Penfield, and an article by 
Julia Ditto Young on Butlers, which is both 
witty and instructive. Then follows an original 
humorous drawing by Peter Newell, and a brief 
account of the artist; a description of “Home 
Life in the Old Sunny South,” by Bill Arp, the 
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Georgian humorist; an account of a recent up- 
rising of the men of Kansas for more closet 
room, by F. Dumont Smith; a comforting sur- 
vey of Crabbed Age and Youth; and a good 
variety of other equally interesting articles. 


The Century for April presents a rather re- 
markable group of papers, containing personal 
recollections of Appomattox by Gen. Alexander 
and Col. Marshall, ex-Confederates, and Gen. 
Gibbons and Gen. Merritt of the Union Army. 
A new serial story on marriage, entitled ““Confes- 
sions of a Wife,” opens attractively. Two il- 
lustrated articles of travel in Abyssinia, by 
Hugues Le Roux and Oscar T. Crosby, mention 
the American trade with that country. The 
eminent English authority on India, T. W. Rhys 
Davids, contributes an article on “Recent Dis- 
coveries concerning the Buddha.” Especially 
interesting is a paper by John Burroughs on 
“Literary Values.” We differ from him heartily 
when he assures us that the reading of poetry 
should be emotional experience, and not intellect- 
ual exercise. When one finds that a little 
knowledge adds new richness to the emotional 
experience, he begins to agree with Lowell that, 
when one really forces himself to think, he finds 
it not such a disagreeable experience after all. 
We would not have the great poets studied after 
the manner of the dissecting-room ; but, to make 
the acquaintance of the “living soul,” one needs 
something more than lazy receptivity. Four 
humorous stories make up the fiction of the 
number. A sketch by Henry C. Rowland shows 
up “The Seamy Side in the Philippines,” and a 
timely paper by Sylvester Baxter is on “The 
Beautifying of Village and Town.” There are 
other articles besides poetry in the usual depart- 
ments. 


The chief feature in Scribner's Magazine for 
April is the beginning of a new novel by Richard 
Harding Davis, which narrates the adventures 
of a young West Pointer who was dismissed 
from the academy and went to Honduras to 
make a name for himself as a soldier with a 
body of revolutionists. It will be Mr. Davis’s 
longest novel, and is romantic and adventurous. 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


Newman, [lartineau, Comte, 
Spencer, Browning. 
Lectures delivered at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, 1898, 
By S. H. MELLONE, M A., D.Sc. 


London and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & 
Sons. Boston: The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street. 


Some Opinions of the Press; 


_ “We can promise the intending reader that he will find 
in Mr. Mellone a theologian singularly free from prejudice 
or bias and a logician of great lucidity and no little dialec- 
tical skill. “Such a book as this—brief, spirited, and 
scholarly—is bound to stimulate thought, and may be of 
direct service to that broad-minded and sincere religious 
enthusiasm which can accept Newman and Martineau, 
Comte and ea tee with equal interest, finding in each 
some broken light of that evasive truth toward which the 
thought and imagination of the ages are ever slowly but 
surely progressing.”— The Re Pa and Literature 
(London). 

“Mr. Mellone approaches his task with so much philo- 
sophical acumen and with so penetrating an insight into 
the significance of the speculations which have most influ- 
ence on contemporary thought that his work could not 
fail to instruct and stimulate any attentive reader.”—The 
Scotsman (Edinburgh). 

“The book is written with great ability, and is specially 
memorable for its interpretation of Browning's contribu- 
tion to the solution of the supreme problem.” —7%e Gias- 
gow Herald. 

“Mr. Mellone gives us a masterly analysis of Newman’s 
famous ‘Grammar of Assent.’ ... His chapter on the 
philosophy of Browning displays an insight into and ap- 
ele of Browning’s position which should in itself 

e sufficient to commend his book to a wide circle of read- 
ers.”"—The Irish Times (Dublin). 

“It seems to me excellent. I admire alike the boldness 
and the fairness with which you criticise current views.”— 
From Prof. James Warp, Cambridge, Eng. 

“T have hey read your interesting and stimulating lect- 
ures recently published. I hope a great many of our min- 
isters will ponder over the criticisms and suggestions 


which you make.”—From Rey. W. CopELanp Bow 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. * 1GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Works of Bayard Taylor 


SESS SE ee 
New issue in the Household Editicn. 
From entirely new plates and thor- 
oughly edited by Mrs. TAYLoR. With 

a portrait, biographical sketch, and 

illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This edition is printed from ‘new plates, 
and will meet a long-felt want. Mrs. 
Taylor has given it her careful editorial 
revision, and contributes a Preface which 
is in effect a study of her husband’s 
literary growth. The volume will be 
issued in handsome library form, as well 
as in the style of the Household Edition. 


The Son of a Fiddler 


By JENNETTE LEE. 12mo, $1.50. 

The story deals with a boy of artistic 
musical temperament brought up in an 
austere New England circle. His emo- 
tional nature and his surroundings, the 
change from a quiet rural district to the 
city, mould his character in strong lines. 


Hezekiah’s Wives 


By LinrLig HAMILTON FRENCH. With 
a Frontispiece. r12mo, 85 cents, wet ; 
postage extra. 

This is the true story of a yellow 
canary whose song was like that of a 
wood bird, and whose nature was charm- 
ing. The author has made an interesting 
variation from the familiar books on birds 
with so marked success that the account 
of her canary’s loves reads like a novel. 


Sold by all Booksellers 
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BOSTON and NEW YORK 
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The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 
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Price 75 Cents. 
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an antiquated man and sails an antiquated boat. 


_ flowers and among the birds attracted by them. 
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James B. Connolly also begins a series of three 
articles which stirringly represent the life of 
fishermen to-day, those on our own coast, on the 
North Sea, and on the Baltic. His first instal- 
ment destroys any “impression created by some 
previous fiction that the Gloucester fisherman is 


‘We have beaten the Mayflower easily, after 
she was turned into a schooner,’ say the Glouces- 
ter skippers. ‘Why, Burgess designed some of 
our boats; and, when we go to New York, we 
stop at the Waldorf,’ is apt to be the remark of 
the modern skipper.” The stories in this num- 
ber are by Thomas Nelson Page, Mary R. S. 
Andrews, Miss Daskam, and Clara E, Laughlin, 
while Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s serial advances 
the love story. Color printing is shown in the 
reproduction of several drawings. Ex-President 
Gilman continues his Johns Hopkins remi- 
niscences with some interesting anecdotes, and 
there are other articles of importance. 


Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe’s little book called 
“The Immortals” has an especial timeliness at 
the Easter season, and has not been forgotten. 


The illustrated sketch, “In an Old Garden,” 
by Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn in the current 
number of the Wew England Magazine, carries 
one into a delightful old garden of old-fashioned 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s address on Unitarian 
Preaching, the results of a careful inquiry into 
its aims and characteristics, has been put into 
neat pamphlet form for gratuitous distribution. 
Tt may be had at the rooms of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A volume in memory of Lewis G. Janes has 
been published by James H. West Company of 
Boston. It contains a memorial tribute uttered 
at Greenacre, Cambridge, Brooklyn, and by the 
Free Religious Associations, with letters from 
friends and coworkers. Rev. John W, Chad- 
wick, Col. Higginson, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, and others have contributed to the book. 
Price, $1. 


_ At this time, when public interest is centred 
on Edward Everett Hale, the steady interest 
which is felt in his works ought to rise to 
unusual proportions. The new uniform collected 
edition, published by Little, Brown & Co. a 
year or two ago, presents in ten volumes Dr. 
Hale’s principal books. They are printed in 
clear and beautiful type, issued under the super- 
vision of the author. The new prefaces, written 
especially for this edition, are one of its main 
attractions. Any volume is sold separately, and 
no tribute to Dr. Hale could be more perma- 
nently satisfactory than a general diffusion of 
these delightful books. They are bound in 
sage green linen covers, both serviceable and 
attractive ;,and the paper and the type are in 
every way Suitable. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Uifiin & Co., Boston. 
The Son ofa Fiddler. By. fade Lees ft. ny 
Tuscan Sculpture. Edited by Estelle M. aril, 
— Eneid of Virgil. Translated by Harlan H. 
1.50. 
From Si H. West Ci , Be p 
Lewis G. J mea $is00; ke nee oS 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Vork. 
How to get acquainted with God. By Theodore F. Se- 
ward. socents, 
a rey Law. By Edward John Hamilton, D.D. 
I 


"| From the Century C , Mew York. 
The Little Brother. By ata tyat. te 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Dark o’ the Moon. By S.R. Crockett, “Gr. 0. 
Wild Life in Orchard and Field. By Ernest Tacersoll: 


1.40. 
rh Beau's Comedy. By Beulah Marie Dix and Carrie 


. Harper. $r.50. 
hein of the Gray Horse Troop. By Hamlin Gar- 
. $1.50. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Letters from Egypt and Palestine. Maltbi - 
ta Brom Esp ani estine. By Maltbie Daven. 
From the Macmillan C. New York, 
The Conqueror, By Gertrude On. $4.50, 


¥ cents. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S WORKS 


UNIFORM COLLECTED EDITION 


Issued under the supervision of the author, with his revision, and includ- 


ing new matter. 
In to handsome r2mo volumes. 


Printed in large, clear, and beautiful 


type, and bound in green cloth, extra gilt top. Price $1.50 per volume. 


Any volume sold separately. 


The Man without a Country, and Other Stories. 


In His Name, and Christmas Stories. 
Ten Times One, and Other Stories. 
The Brick Moon, and Other Stories. 
Philip Nolan’s Friends. 
A New England Boyhood, Etc. 
How to Do it, and How to Live. 
Addresses and Essays on Subjects of History, Educa- 
tion, and Government. 
IX. Sybaris, and How they lived at Hampton. 
X. Poems, Criticisms, and Literary Essays. 


In workmanship and appearance the edition gives every satisfaction. 
The sage-green linen covers, stamped in gold only on the back, are service- 
able and attractive; and the paper and type are delightfully pleasant to the 


eye.— Literary World. 
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Rey. JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS. 


The Expansion of the Universe and the Enlarge- 
ment of Faith. 
The Sanction for Morality in Nature. 
The Agnostic’s Difficulties. 
The Scientific Validity of our Religious Instincts. 
Evolution and Christianity. : 
The Old Testament as Literature. 
Christian Discipleship and Modern Life. 
Modern Dogmatism and the Unbelief of the Age. 
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PRICE $1.00. 
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Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


. The Crime that Failed. 

. Conditional Immortality, 
. The Double Harvest. 

. The Man-like God. 

. Practical Ideals. 
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Some New Tracts 


The Thirst for the Living God 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 126 


Subjects Treated: Positivism, Agnosticism, 
The Ethical Movement, The Moral Lift of 
Religious Inspiration ; Things Needed : More 
Study, a Larger Loyalty, Consecration. 


——— 


The Interpretation of Life 


By REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
4th Series. No. 127 
Topics discussed: The Hard Things of 
Life; Life a Battle, Action the Keynote; 
The Underlying Divine Purposes in Afilic- 
tion. 
— ss 


The Divinity of Jesus 


By Rey. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER 
4th Series. No, 128 
General Contents: Jesus as Deity; The 
True Divinity; Jesus as revealing the Power 
of God through the Human, the Natural 
View. 
— 
The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 5 
Please order by Series and Number, 
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Che Dome. 
April Fooling. 


A robin lilted on the lawn, 
A bluebird in the tree ; 
The world was set to music, 
And reeled with melody. 
The orchard seemed a rosy cloud ; 
The hedgerow dreamed ’twas May ; 
The peach-trees blushed — they were so proud — 
That happy, happy day. 


A violet untied its hood — 
Its blue was like the sky— 
The arbutus peeped from its snood, 
And tossed its blanket by. 
Anemones poked up their heads, 
As they were pleased to say, 
“We've put our pretty kirtles on, 
’Tis such a lovely day !” 


Then, of a sudden, robin piped 
In guite another key; 

A shrewish wind reproached the brook, 
Which bickered drearily : 

The hedgerow, it was sad at heart; 
The sky was tinged with gray; 

The violet shivered where it stood,— 
?Twas such a trying day! 


The peach-trees were discouraged, for 
A scolding breeze did pass 
That tore the dainty petals off, 
And tossed them on the grass. 
The orchard wore a mournful air ; 
The bluebird would not stay ; 
*Twas only April, after all, 
That made believe ’twas May! 
— St, Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Hospital Story. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


Once there were two little girls. The mother 
was down East visiting a sick relative, probably 
a sister, maybe a father. The two little girls 
had been left with the dressmaker. 

At their home stayed the dressmaker, and 
sewed on their buttons and curled their hair and 
fed them candy between meals while their 
mother was down East visiting her sick relative. 

The candy was only the stick peppermint 
kind, with pink stripes that swerved around it 
till you were dizzy. It stayed on atop shelf, 
which also made you dizzy. 

The little girls climbed up on the step-ladder 
to get some more from the top shelf. Dress- 
makers should keep candy on the cutting-table 
or sewing-machine. 

Something slipped. Maybe it was the step- 
ladder. It wasn’t the candy, for the little girls 
had that in their hands when they were picked 
up. They also had a sprained ankle and a 
broken arm. They cried for the dressmaker 
and for the mother who was down East visiting 
a sick relative. Then, in spite of the broken 
arm and the sprained ankle, while they cried, 
“Oh!” said the one with the sprained ankle, 
“Now we'll go to the hospital and be the chil- 
dren that we visit.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried the one with the broken 
arm. “We'll be operated.” 

So, when the dressmaker, hurrying upstairs, 
found them, they said with one accord, “Do, 
dear dressmaker, take us around the corner to 
the hospital.” 

The poor worried dressmaker thought of the 
mother down East visiting a sick relative. She 
thought, too, of the father on his way to bring 
her home. She borrowed a baby carriage, and 
two little girls were soon put to bed in two 
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pretty white cots. The ‘children’s ward of the 
hospital held two new patients. Convalescent 
children wheeled by in rolling chairs. Some, 
almost ready for home, walked up to ask ques- 
tions. 

“Were you both operated?” “Have you been 
run over?” “Did you have a growth behind 
your nose as big as adollar?” “Nurse says I’m 
her talking machine.” “Did you bring some 
new playthings?” ‘Let’s all play operation.” 

Then the boy with the bandaged foot pretends 
to chloroform with an atomizer. As each little 
cot-bound child pretends to come under its in- 
fluence, a transfer picture is pasted on his hand, 
and the operation is over. 

Two little girls in a hospital. 

The mother down East visiting a sick relative. 

A sprained ankle and broken arm mending 
fast. 

A poor distressed dressmaker calling each 
day at the hospital and finding two very joyful 
children. 

Hurry home, mother, visiting your sick rela- 
tive. Mother shocked that your two little 
daughters are in the hospital. 

Two little girls with a happy experience. 

Two little girls wheeled home in a baby car- 


riage. 


Truant April. 


“April!” called Mother Nature, putting on 
her spectacles and looking through them sharply. 
“Dearie me! Where is the child? It’s her 
turn to come now: all her work is waiting. 
March wants to go home and rest; and she is 
hiding somewhere,—pouting in some corner, I’ll 
be bound. Wherever did that child get her 
disposition? Though I must say, when she is 
good, a sweeter, sunnier child I never saw, 
Well, it’s no use sitting here and worrying. Vil 
just step over and ask Father Time.” 

Father Time was sharpening his scythe; but 
he stopped and rested it against a milestone 
while he listened to Mother Nature. “In all my 
experience,” he said slowly, “I have always 
found that I could never depend on April. 
She’s what I call freakish, full of her whim- 
whams and worrysome. She’s just a bit spoiled, 
I’m afraid. I haven’t been as strict with her as 
I should have been; but she’s such a winsome 
little thing with her fits of sunshine, and real 
warm-hearted at the bottom of it all, I think. 
I guess you'd better just Jet her alone. She'll 
come around if y..u give her plenty of time.” 

“Well, who'll take her place while she’s 
loitering?” asked Mother Nature, severely. 
“Somebody has to work overtime. No, sir! 
I’m going to give that child a good scolding. 
Oh, there’s no use trying to beg her off.  She’s 
acted this way for centuries; and I’ve just let it 
slide, thinking every year she’d do better. Now, 
if I don’t take her in hand, it'll be just the same 
next time I call her. Let me know, please, if 
she comes your way. I’m going to look over in 
this direction. Good-day!” And off strode 
Mother Nature, with determination expressed in 
every feature. 

“March!” she called. “I’m afraid you'll have 
to stay a little longer. Perhaps May will help 
a bit, though she really ought not to come for 
weeks yet. Such a mixed-up time I never 
saw!” 

“Whew!” exclaimed March. “What do you 
think the children will say? They expect April 
this month, and won’t want my rough play any 
longer,” 
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“Well, I can’t help it.” And poor Mother 
Nature looked worried. “They will just have 
to content themselves with flying kites. As 
soon as I find April, I'll put her right to work. 

“All right!” shouted March, as she went on 
her way. “Just stop, though, please, and ask 
May to take a day occasionally and give mea 
rest. I think you will have to look some time 
for April. I generally see her, but I haven’t had 
a glimpse of her this year.” 

“Dear, dear!” reflected Mother Nature. “Ido 
hate to awaken May and set her to work. She 
hasn’t had half her nap out; but I suppose 
there’s no help for it.” 

May came out looking very sleepy. She 
smiled in her own sweet way at Mother Nature 
and said pleasantly, “Don’t worry, mother, it’s 
all right: I don’t mind.” 

“That’s my own good child,” said Mother 
Nature, much gratified. “Tell March not to be 
too rough if he can help it, and you relieve him 
as much as possible. Hey! ho! I wonder if 
April can be hiding in the woods. If she were,” "' 
she added with severity, “I should think she 
would be reminded of Anemone and Hepatica, 
who are waiting for her to awaken them; Arbu- 
tus, too. All the flowers will oversleep this year 
and the children will be so disappointed !” 

“O me!” sighed Mother Nature, three weeks 
later, “I’ve looked all over for that child. I’m 
getting worried. What would Father Time do 
with only eleven children? He always had 
twelve, and he wouldn’t know how to get along 
with fewer. Then I don’t believe I could spare 
April. I do.set great store by her. She did her 
work real well when she put her mind to it. No 
one else can take her place. March is too 
rough. And May is so sunshiny that we never 
get any rain while she is around. Now in the 
spring we need rain, and April seemed to under. 
stand that so well. She certainly was heedless, 
but I can’t spare April!” And Mother Nature 
looked very unhappy- 

“Cheer up! Cheer up!” sang a little bird 
near by. “I know where April is hidden away.” 

“Where?” exclaimed Mother Nature, rising 
hurriedly and looking around. ; 

“The pine-tree told me last night,” said the 
bird: “he thought it a great joke. It seems she 
fell asleep in that white cloud up there, and 
never heard you call. Even March wind’s 
trumpet didn’t rouse her, and no doubt she is 
asleep there now.” 

“The careless child!” exclaimed Mother 
Nature, much relieved at heart, but resolved to 
bring April to a sense of her neglected duty. 
“T’ll awaken her at once. Thank you, little 
bird.” And, without stopping for further words, 
off she hurried. 

“April, I’ve a good mind to shake you!” she 
declared, as she came upon her sleeping daugh- 
ter. “Here March and May have been doing 
your work, and we’re all turned topsy-turvy. 
You'll have to take your turn in May, and just 
when the children expect spring flowers you'll 
be sending rain. I’ve no patience with you!” 
And Mother Nature looked very indignant. 

April rubbed her sleepy eyes, then began to 
cry. “I’m so sorry !” she sobbed. “What can 
I do?” : 

“Dol” said Mother Nature, energetically. 
“Why, get to work at once, and let your brother 
and sister rest. You can do some of May’s work 
now: she’s done yours long enough.” 

“Why,so I can.” And April smiled radiantly. 
“T’l] go right away, mother dear. Yes,” peeping 
over the side of her cloud cradle, “the earth just 
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- not to see it ?” 
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neéds a shower. What wad May thinking of 
3e€ And she frowned for a minute, 
en cleared up her face to smile a good-bye to 
Mother Nature. pe 

“Just the same as ever,” reflected Mother 
Nature when she was left alone. “All smiles 
and frowns, tears and sunshine. Well, after all, 
she’s a dear child; but, if she keeps on getting 
so careless, I shall have to deal with her. Next 
year I mean to ‘see if we are to have May 
weather in April and April weather in May. 
It’s all wrong to let her upset things this way, 


and I intend to put a stop to it.’—Congrega- 
tionalist.” 


When the Cap Fitted. 


Duke looked up from the bone, and glared at 
his little mistress and her visitor. A low growl 
rumbled down in his throat. 

Ruth caught Marian by the arm. “Oh, let’s 
tun!” she cried. “He’s going to bite us.” 


“No, he won’t if you don’t touch his bone.” 


Marian felt ashamed of her dog, and vainly tried 
to think of some excuse. “I don’t know what 
makes him act so,” she said. 

“Ts he always as cross as he has been since 
I came?” asked Ruth. 

“He didn’t use to be,” returned Marian, sor- 
rowfully. “But now he’s getting crosser and 
crosser all the time.” 

Behind the woodbine stood Marian’s brother 
Paul. His face was red with anger, and his fists 
were clinched. “I’m going straight to mamma!” 
he exclaimed, as he saw Marian. “We’ll see if 
she lets you talk that way!” 

“What way!” asked Marian, in astonishment : 
and Ruth thought of her own brother, and felt 
very glad he was not as unreasonable as Paul. 
Paul went into the house, slamming the door. 
A few moments later mamma’s sweet voice 
called, “Marian, dear, I want to see you,” 

Marian obeyed quickly. Mamma was waiting 
for her in the sewing-room, and her face looked 
puzzled and sad. Paul sat by the window, and 
it was plain that he had been crying. Marian 
looked from one to another in astonishment. 

“How is this, my daughter?” mamma began. 
“Paul tells me he heard you saying to Ruth that 
he is growing crosser and crosser all the time.” 

Marian stared, then broke into a hearty 
laugh. “Why, mamma, we weren’t talking about 
him at all. Duke growled at us, and Ruth 
asked me if he always acted so cross; and then 
I said heis getting crosser and crosser all the 
time.” ‘ - 

“Oh!” said mamma; and then she, too, 
laughed. “Run back to your play, dear,” she 
said cheerily. “It was only a mistake, it 
seems.” 

When Marian had left the room, Paul’s cheeks 
were redder than before; but now it was shame 
that colored them instead of anger. “I just 
heard them talking about being cross, and I 
s’posed that meant me,” he explained. 

“Tt was a rather queer mistake, wasn’t it?” 
mamma asked. 

“Tf your father had overheard that conversa- 
tion,” mamma continued, after waiting a mo- 
ment, “would he have thought the girls were 
talking about him?” 

“Of course not,” said Paul, indignantly. 

“But why not?” persisted mamma. 

“Because he isn’t ever cross, and they couldn’t 
have meant him.” Paul spoke earnestly, though 
he could not help sniiling as he met his mother’s 
meaning look. 
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“Exactly,” said mamma, nodding her head. 
“And it was easy for you to make the blunder. 
The cap fitted you, and you put it on without 
waiting to see whether it was meant for you or 
not. 

“A boy who tries his best to do right doesn’t 
need to worry over what people say, and he will 
not be likely to think that unpleasant things he 
overhears are meant for him.” 

Paul went back to his play a wiser boy. He 
made up his mind that, when the same cap fitted 
himself and ill-natured Duke, it was time for a 
change.— Presbyterian. 


For the Christian Register, - 


The Lobster and the Crab. 


BY M. CROSBY EASTMAN. 


A lobster bold and a dignified crab 
Went out for a sail together ; 

But the wind blew cold, and the waves ran high, 

And the lobster cried: “Oh, my! Oh, my! 
This truly is awful weather ! 

And away to shore I think I will hie, 

For if I get wet,— why! why! why! why! 

. I'd never get over it, never !’” 


Boys and Ducks, 


“There’s ten white ones, and two black,” de- 
clared Tommy, “and that makes twelve! Come 
on and see Teddy!” So the two little boys 
ran off to the brook; and, when the ducks saw 
them, they jumped and flew, and then off they 
swam in the water. 

“Why, they’re scared as anything!” ex- 
claimed Teddy. “Our ducks are not. They let 
you feed and pat them; and one duck I hold in 
my lap!” 

Tommy sniffed. 
temptuously. 

“Yes,” answered Teddy, slowly: “that’s just 
what I can do.’”” 


“Do you?” he said, con- 
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“H’m !” sniffed’-Tommy again. 

Teddy laughed. “It’s my sister Belle’s motto 
that makes them so tame,” he said, smiling; 
“and it’s a very good motto. It’s ‘Do unto 
ducks just what you’d like a duck to do to 
you.’ ” ' 

“He, he!” laughed Tommy. ‘Ho, ho!” 

“We never throw stones or sticks at our 
ducks,” continued Tommy, solemnly. “And we 
never shout, or say ‘Sh!’ to them. And we feed 
them and treat them just as if we, well—we 
were ducks, too.” 

“Whew!” whistled Tommy. 
at my ducks every day!” 

“Then,” declared Tommy, decidedly, ‘that’s 
why your ducks flew so!” 

But the next summer Teddy went to see 
Tommy’s ducks again. There were ten white 
ones and two that were black. And, when the 
little boys came running down the bank to see 
them, not one of the twelve either jumped or 
flew. They sat on the grassy shore and plumed 
their feathers and blinked their shiny eyes, first 
one blink and then another. “We’re not afraid,” 
they seemed to say. 

“And it’s your sister’s motto did it!” ex- 
claimed Tommy, happily. And that was all he 
said.—Zxchange. 


“T fire stones 


“How old are you, Ethel?” asked a visitor of 
a little girl. “I’m only three,” replied Ethel, 
with a deep sigh. “I should like to be four, 
but I suppose somebody has to be three.”— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


A little girl living in Maine has just begun 
geography. She was telling her father about it, 
and was as enthusiastic as over a new toy. 
“And, papa, just think, Caribou is the largest 
United States in the world.” Of course, this 


raised a shout; and the little one realized she had 
made a mistake. 
“Oh, no! 
town.” 


After a few moments she said, 
Caribou is the largest county in 
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Good News. 


Litany.* 


Egyptian. He has made all that is, and with- 
out him nothing has been made. 

Christian, All things were made by him, 
and without him was not anything made that 
was made. 

Jewish. For thou lovest all things that are 
and abhorrest nothing which thou hast made. 
For man wouldst thou have made anything, if 
thou hadst hated it. But thou sparest all; for 
they are thine, O Lover of Souls! 

Christian. Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the children of God.... 

Moslem. Every good act is charity. Giving 
water to the thirsty is charity. Putting the 
wanderer in the right path is charity. A pleas- 
ant look is charity. A man’s true wealth is the 
good he does in the world.... 

Christian. I was hungry, and ye gave me 
meat. I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
naked, and ye clothed me; in prison, and ye 
visited me. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Chinese. The truly great man is he who doth 
not lose his child-heart. 

Jewish. The world is saved by the breath of 
the school-children. 

Christian. Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. 


The Future. 


Monarchies have risen and fallen, oligarchies 
have risen and fallen, and republics have risen 
and fallen. And every daya man who sees many 
people is asked why he may not expect the 
fall of the American nation to come as rapidly 
as its greatness came. “Do you remember 
Zenobia? Do you remember Carthage? Do 
you remember Venice? Do you remember that 


‘The name of “Commonwealth” is past and 
gone 


Over three fractions of the groaning globe?’” 


Yes: any sensible man, though he knows very 
little of history, knows that it had passed and 
gone when Byron wrote those lines, all but 
depairing, some fourscore years ago. Since that 
time, however, the name and the thing have 
“looked up” in the great Price Current of the 
world’s esteem. In the new hemisphere the 
Dominion of Canada is the only state which 
does not take the name of a republic, and the 
people of the Dominion are rather fond of tell- 
ing us that they are more independent than the 
rest of the world. “Very bumptious people you 
will find them,” said a great English diplomatist 
to an American companion one day. 

Why should not the American Republic go 
the way of Carthage or the Empire of Zenobia? 
This is the question which some people ask, gen- 
erally the people who read some very cynical 
weekly newspaper. 

Answer. First, the American Republic, hav- 
ing committed itself absolutely to universal 
suffrage,—which means the rule of the average 
man,—has committed itself absolutely and 
through and through to the education of all 


* Read at the close of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 1895. 
Compiled by Isabella Hooker. 
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men and all women, so as to keep the average 
high enough for its government and in general 
for its future. 

The American nation was founded by the 
consent and co-operation of such men as Ben 
Franklin, George Washington, Sam Adams, 
Robert Morris, and others like them. These 
men were all from the ranks. Washington was 
no exception. They were not trained to govern. 
Except Washington they were not trained to 
war. They were trained to tell the truth, to 
live for others, to keep their eyes open; and 
they believed in God and in the people. To 
the conscience, the sagacity, the faith and hope 
of such men, and of hundreds like them, we 
owe the establishment of this nation. 

These men were educated, with advantages 
inconceivably poor, as the present generation 
judges of education, in the years between 1720 
and 1760. Franklin’s training began a little 
before the first of these dates. All of them 
were in the harness, and all of them were pull- 
ing together by the time of the stamp act. The 
education proved to be sufficient. And under 
the lead of such men this nation came into 
being. 

Now in this very month in which I am-writing, 
in which the Regzster is registering, and the 
reader reading, there are in this nation three 
million boys, more or less, and as many girls, 
who are receiving as good a school training, on 
the average, as those men received who made the 
republic. In some cases the training is worse. 
But in the great majority of cases it is better. 
This is not in centres of life merely : it is onthe 
frontier as well. 

I had the good fortune not long since to be 
in three frontier towns on the northern line of 
Maine. In the three towns there were four 
high schools equal to any school in Boston or 
Chicago or New York in their equipment. 
Their masters were admirably well trained to 
their business. In every one of them a boy 
could be fitted for Harvard or a girl for Smith 
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College. And every boy or girl.in the neigh. 
borhood could attend at the public charge. 

The boys and girls who attended were of the 
same blood, the same religion, only better, the 
same habits, the same hopes, as the statesmen 
whom I have named. They all believed in the 
Star of their nation. They believed it was the 
best nation in the world. ‘ 

From such boys and girls the leaders of the 
next half-century will be evolved. To me it 
seems absurd to say or to fear that they will not 
be able to maintain what their ancestors created. 

Then people say to you, “Yes, but Carthage. 
Yes, but Venice.” 

Answer No. 2. Carthage and Venice were 
governed by oligarchies or aristocracies. The 
United States is a Republic, and ‘it is governed 
by its people. What is more, it is cared for by 
its God. Neither Carthage nor Venice had any 
such store of physical wealth to draw upon as 
America has. Nor had either of them such 
infinite blessing of daily sunshine and rain or of 
the dews of evening, or generally of the gifts 
which are certain every day. a 

This nation will need more iron. Yes, and 
the God who cares for the nation leaves iron 
lying around loose on the soil. This land will 
have the world to feed. All ready for the 
business, the good God has stored the “Desert 
of America,” the valleys of California, with the 
phosphates and nitrates, the proteins and 
deuteins and treiseins and all the other niceties 
which the chemists find man’s daily bread. The 
land will need ice in summer. Yes, and here is 
ice for the cutting. It will need fuel in winter. 
Yes, and here is coal for the shovelling. What 
difference whether the ice were made yesterday 
or the coal stored a million years ago? God Is. 

Answer 3. And the real victory comes, and 
the certainty that itis a victory which will not 
drivel out in defeat, because man, who is edu- 
cating his children as well as he knows how, is 
of the nature of this infinite and good God, can 
work with him, likes to work with him, just as 
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the good God works with his children and is 
glad to work with them. The greatest of the 
victories of {the nineteenth century is in this, 
that men have come back into their Father’s 
arms. They work with him, and know they do. 
He works with them, and they know that also. 
A hundred years ago they did not know this. 
It was written in their sacred books, but they 
did not understand it. Even their priests and 


preachers told them that they were children of 


wrath and of the devil, and incapable of good. 
These false prophets told them that God was a 
judge, who was trying them and punishing 
them. Now they have detected the lie. They 
know that they are of one blood, and born from 
him. When they choose, he lends them from 
his omnipotence; and they work with that. 
When they choose, they work with him. His 
work is a part of theirs. Theirs is a part of his. 

Carthage never had such encouragement, nor 
Venice, nor poor Zenobia, nor poor Rome, nor 
Athens, nor Babylon, nor Nineveh, nor had any 
of these such uncounted treasures of wealth to 
work upon. Nor had any of them such men 
and women, trained thus to the common service. 


“All for each, and each for all.” 
EDWARD E. Hate. 


Little Things. 


They are such little, simple things to do,— 
To sweep a room, to bake a loaf of bread, 
Kiss a hurt finger, tie a baby’s shoe, 
To mend a crying school-boy’s broken sled. 


Such little, simple things | but they above 
Who on our little world attendant wait, 
And joyful wait, note only if through love 
The deed be done to count the work as great. 
—M.P. A. Crozier, in Morning Star. 


Real Ladies. 


There is said to be some difficulty in deciding 
“nowadays” (it is a new difficulty, belonging only 
to our times) on what zs a lady, on what zs a 
gentlewoman. Without attempting to answer 
this question, I would suggest that, for the pur- 
poses of the labor market, only those persons 
are ladies whose whole manner and bearing are 
impressed by this impalpable patent. That is, 
if it is there, this gentlehood, it makes itself _fc/¢. 
Not, indeed, ins uch matters as not wearing a 
cap, ot doing this, zot doing that. Curious 
that any one should seek to establish her claim 
to it by an enumeration of the things she will 
not do. But this, in the Jabor market, has been, 
too, the general usage. I suggest that this usage 
be given up. Itis invidious. It takes effect, so 
I think, in quite an inverse sense to that in- 
tended: itis, I hold, unworthy of a lady. 

Nowhere is it more marked than in relation 
to hospital nurses, and my rather wide experi- 
ence of this army of workers has left me with 
the ascertained knowledge that the women who 
approach me with a string of “wont do’s” are 
never ladies. They are persons with no claim 
to the title whatsoever, whose feverish and un- 
relaxing efforts to establish at every turn the 
difference between themselves and domestic ser- 
vants reveal incontestably the fact that they are 
poachers upon this preserve of gentlehood. 

No lady finds it necessary to prove, by the 
non-carrying of trays and the non-emptying of 
basins, or other preferred media, that she zs a 
lady. 

Even here honesty impels me to a qualifica- 
tion; for even amongst ladies of assured posi- 
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tion—those who have seen nothing but prosper- 
ity and sunshine—I have found a singularly 
muddled outlook, which leaves them in doubt as 
to whether they can or cannot do this or that. 
They do not seem to enjoy completely the con- 
fident belief that a lady can do anything and 
everything that has to be done. 

I once met a friend carrying home, slung 
cleverly upon a parasol, a cardboard dress-box. 
I was a little shocked, not at her carrying it, but 
at her finding it necessary to stop me and 
explain why she was carrying it. I had never 
given the matter a thought. It could not have 
occurred to me to wonder why she was not in a 
cab. If I had paused over the matter for a 
second, I should have concluded that, of course, 
there was some reason, since people do not act 
without reasons. But I went on my way a little 
jarred because she had felt it necessary then 
and there to explain. 

An intimate friend supplies me with two in- 
stances of this slight confusion, in the minds of 
women who are gentlewomen, as to what one 
“can” do. 

One time, when her good nurse was suddenly 
called to a sick mother, the question arose, 
Who should take her baby out? She thought 
the under-nurse too young and slight of build to 
conduct the mail-cart. She dressed plainly, and 
taking her, too, to relieve her if she should get 
tired of the unaccustomed wheeling, made her 
way to the Green Park, where the child was 
taken every day, it being more open and higher 
than St. James Park. He demanded to see the 
guard mounted at the Palace, and they thus met 
a few passing friends. These, one and all, 
seemed amazed, and chaffed her according to 
their temper. One or two commended her 
“pluck.” Buta worse case also befell her. 

Her cook was ill with pneumonia; and, re- 
turning from a party one night, the maid, watch- 
ing by, told her that there was an insufficient 
supply of milk in the house to last the night. 
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The doctor had ordered nothing but milk. 
Some must be got. She surveyed the neighbor- 
ing houses: all lights were out. Five-and- 
twenty past twelve,—public houses would be 
still open. The pretty, blue-eyed, smiling par- 
lor-maid must not be sent. In two minutes she 
left the house in a morning-gown, a jug in her 
hand, and plunged into the public bar of “The 
Ship,” not far off, out of which certain patrons 
were rolling sedately. 

“Could you be so kind as to let me have a 
pint of milk? I find there is very little in the 
house, and I need it for an invalid,” said she. 

Sodden silence in the smoky atmosphere. 

“T’l] see, madam, if we have some.” 

The jug was passed over. In a moment the 
barman returned with it; and she thanked him, 
paid, and went home. 

This incident my friend mentioned casually 
next morning to another friend: the reception 
it met with decided her to be silent regarding it 
in future. Her heroism was applauded as if 
she’d saved a baby from an attic in a fire! In 
vain my friend assured this conventional woman 
she had expended no “courage” in the matter; 
that it had cost her only the momentary tremor 
of intruding, where she was not expected, in 
that bar. She could only see it as an instance 
of amazing nerve. She “could never” have 
done it. She wouldn’t have been afraid, exactly, 
but—oh, no, she could zever have doneit. Then 
she suddenly went into fits. 

“What if you had been seez going into your 
own house at half-past twelve at night with a 
quart jug in your hand! Oh, oh, oh!” 

“And what if I had?” 

“Oh, don’t you see?” 

“I suppose I do, and I think it’s too silly for 
words! Either you would have had me leave 
my poor servant without the thing ordered for 
her and essential to her or expose my pretty par- 
lor maid or goosey little housemaid to an assault 
in the street, and all this to avoid a possible 
returning neighbor concluding that I was in the 
habit of ‘fetching the beer.’” 

I am wholly with my little friend in the 
matter. No courage, pluck, and the rest were 
required to take out her own baby or fetch milk 
from a public house, which, as she said, a more 
thoughtful woman would have ordered in before 
she went to her party. But a simple view of 
things is required. Women are not good at 
seeing the essential in life. They should con- 
stantly practise themselves in discriminating 
between the essential, the things that matter, and 
the non-essential, or the things that do not mat- 
ter. 

Do you remember the scene in “The Master 
Builder’? where the wife wants and feels she 
ought to go out and prevent her husband 
ascending the tower, but, some ladies being 
announced, she thinks that she cannot leave 
them alone in the drawing-room because they 
will think it so odd or so rude or something? 
She goes to the visitors, Her husband goes up 
thé tower, and falls—as she thought he would— 
and breaks his neck. That is a fine instance of 
the confusion that exists in some women’s minds 
between the essential and the non-essential. In 
a cook, cooking is essential; in a nurse, nursing. 
Lady or not lady, let them agree to stand or fall 
in the labor market by the merit of their work 

For all practical purposes this rule seems to 
be a safe one: that woman is a lady—cook, 
typist, artist, or companion—whom everybody 
feels to be a lady, The thing,—that fine elusive 
element that lies subtly, as a fragrance, in char: 
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acter, conduct, presentment, and complete per- 
sonality,—if it zs there, cannot be concealed. 
What cannot be concealed is in no danger of 
being ignored. : 

And to its possessor it is an advantage be- 
cause a protection. This is felt by the woman 
quite alone in the world, and she must not be 
blamed for an almost farcical circumspéction of 
conduct which may lead to puerile and petty 
concessions to vulgar opinion. It is foolish of 
the well-placed, non-working lady to be shy of 
carrying a parcel. It is not foolish, or not so 
foolish, in my advertiser alone, alone in lodg- 
ings. According to -her trifling actions, she is 
either, in her landlady’s view, “quite the lady,” 
or “not what I should ’ardly call a lady.” We 
must make excuses for her then if she takes 
steps, and not always wise or clever steps, to 
retain about her shoulders, like some cloak that 
once was very warm, this thin, fast-melting cover 
of the eiges d’antan. 

A cover, an advantage, a protection, I have 
said so: to a woman facing the world alone, 
gentlehood may be this. But the whole point 
lies here: it is so only to the woman who carries 
it unself-consciously ; to whom its subtle, deli- 
cate aura is so native as to be forever unex- 
pressed, uncanvassed, uncatalogued,—how shall 
I say?—inherent. When she begins to talk 
about it, to fight for it, to advertise it, and to 
make play with it as a commercial asset, much, 
if not most, of its power is lost.—Ménie Muriel 
Dowie, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


“To Girls”: Letters by Heloise E. 
Hersey. 


As I was, at the solicitation of Rev. Charles 
Lowe, for many years a member of “The Ladies’ 
Commission on Sunday-school Books,” will you 
allow me to express my sorrow at finding on 
the list which you publish to-day the above book 
recommended without qualification ? 

It used to be a by-law of the Commission that, 
if we approved a book which contained anti- 
Unitarian views, the qualification should be 
stated in the catalogue; and I have often heard 
Congregational ministers express pleasure at 
this, as many of them used our list. 

I have reviewed Miss Hersey’s admirable 
book; but, when I did so, I distinctly stated that 
the book ascribed to Jesus a purely theolog- 
ical position, which he never claimed and I could 
not accept. It is, in short, a book for parents to 
use, and in which a Unitarian needs to draw 
many erasing lines. No one is more devoted to 
the books of Miss Yonge than I. I enjoy, as 
few do, “Wych Hazel” and the “Gold of 
Chickaree,” and ‘“Queechy,” well illustrated, is 
always on my table; but I skip the theology of 
the two authors as I would step over an orange- 
peel in the street. 

Many years ago, when I first began to preach 
in Unitarian pulpits,—and I was the very first 
woman who entered such pulpits,—my advent 
being made in 1845,—I made, after preaching at 
the Unitarian church in Troy, N.Y., an address 
to its Sunday-school. 

After I closed, the children sang a hymn, of 
which one line contained words that I have 
never forgotten : — 


“My robes are washed in Jesus’ blood.” 
Does any one who knows me imagine that I 
left the vestry without asking what the children 
thought that line meant, and stating distinctly 
that the hook that contained it had much better 
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be burned than used to corrupt the simple faith 
of our fathers? 

Very often do we “strain out a gnat and swal- 
low a camel.’”” Witness the discussion over the 
reverent words with which children of many 
generations have been, and will continue to be, 
hushed to sleep. CaROLINE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School ~ 
Society. 


A very interesting and thoughtful article on 
“Sunday-school Teaching,” by Dr. William 
Byron Forbush, appeared in the Boston 7ran- 
script March 22. I shall have occasion to refer 
toit again, but now I wish to quote a passage or 
two bearing on the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society and its manuals. Dr. Forbush belong 
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to the Trinitarian branch of thinkers, and his 
words are, therefore, “‘from outside”; yet they 
are friendly and fair in spirit. 
_ He proceeds at one time to sketch the Inter- 
national course of lessons, and says: “The 
main scheme of lessons for the first half of 1902 
is upon the book of Acts. The last half re- 
sumes an uncompleted course of Old Testament 
study. The imperative demand of the student of 
childhood, however, is for courses suited to 
adolescence, that pasture of the psychologist 
and battening ground of the faddist. Fortun- 
ately for such, though, the book of Acts, with 
its vivid style and exaltation of the great heroic 
figure of the missionary church, is very fascinat- 
ing to boys and girls in their age of hero- 
worship. The opportunity is peculiarly good 
for experimentation in modern method during 
the first half of 1902. Those who shrink from 
the return to the Old Testament may very easily 
continue the course by advancing beyond the 
Bible age into the stirring years of martyrdom 
and further missionary conquest. For such a 
course ‘Beacon Lights of Christian History,’ 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, is an admirable guide.” 

Then follows a frank, wise paragraph, discuss- 
ing the wrong and right treatment of the Old 


Testament, and concludes with a question I have 


often put forth in this department : — 

“Why is the Church at large not entitled to 
know what its leaders know? Why should not 
children be given a rational and permanent 
foundation, so that, when they approach ques- 
tions critically, as they inevitably will, their 
faith, firmly founded and fitly prepared, shall 
not, as too often by our present plan, be shaken 
and destroyed?” 

Dr. Forbush, later on, returns to the Uni- 
tarian text-books, and speaks as follows: — 

“I have referred to one of the Unitarian 
courses, ‘Beacon Lights.’ I have looked over 
the publications of their Sunday School Society 
with cordial interest. I recognize as an ortho- 
dox theologian that almost none of this material 
is actually usable in orthodox churches; but 
these people, with their ripe culture and happy 
freedom from restraint or tradition, have worked 
up some most suggestive material, There is a 
freshness and reality about their courses which 
is delightful; and all the recent ones have a 
worthy typographical setting, quite a contrast 
to the patent-medicine-like circulars issued by 
other denominational houses. The pedagogic 
bee does not conspicuously buzz in their bon- 
nets, and some of the material seems to be 
suited better for other grades than for those to 
which it is assigned; but one can pick for him- 
self.” 

It would be unfair to give my readers the im- 
‘pression that the writer said nothing more. 
Like a true critic, he threw in an “if” and a 
“but,” to qualify the commendation. He ends 
the above-quoted paragraph in this fashion: 
“The liberal tinge runs through all, sometimes 
ina rationalism that seems irrational. For ex- 
ample, was it necessary to say, or even true to 
suggest, in a study of the childhood of Jesus, 
that he was probably dirty and that his father 
and mother neglected him ?” 

My curiosity was aroused, and I sought dili- 
gently to find the text-book containing this 
obnoxious statement. The search was long and 
difficult. Nothing of the kind appeared in the 
usual manuals on the life of Jesus. I had about 
given up the quest when the guilty passage was 
fopnd, hiding away, an incidental line or two 
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in—well, I will not give the name of the publica- 
tion. The author is noted for his love of 
realism; yet his mind is reverent, religious, and 
his purpose earnest. He was picturing the 
supposed life of children at Nazareth and Jesus 
growing up with his mates, I confess, no one 
can dogmatically say Jesus was “probably 
dirty,” though, if he played in the street, no 
doubt he was. No one knows for a certainty 
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abont the amount of attention his parents were 
able to. give him. Does Dr. Forbush believe 
that miraculous conditions characterized the 
details of the daily life of Jesus, the boy? Put- 
ting all this aside, why make so much of one 
incidental line or two? They do not represent 
the manuals: they cannot be matched by sim- 
ilar suggestions, as a rule. 

As I have honestly praised the article, 1 may 
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be permitted to add this slight comment: Why 
do the critics of Unitarian publications so often 
seize on little things, making them, to the aver- 
age reader, represent the whole? Again, I 
say, this realistic way of putting things is not 
peculiar to rationalism or to Unitarianism. I 
have read lives of Jesus by “orthodox” writers, 
who, in treating the “human Jesus,” went far 
beyond these details. No! this is a matter of 
personal taste, not one of theology. 


EDWARD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Repscca D. 
Homer, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for April 13, “The Merit and the Defect 
in the Prudent Man’s Ideal.” “The prudent 
man looketh well to his going.” Prov. xiv. 15. 

The words of the text accurately describe the 
prudent man. He is one who looks well to his 
going. That is, he is a man who, having wisely 
planned the full course of life, works out step by 
step the plans he has formed, arranging all that 
he does with reference to preconceived ends and 
carefully chosen purposes. The prudent man is 
he who, having surveyed a field to establish its 
boundaries, having deliberated upon the possible 
increase to be derived from its tillage, buys the 
field and adds it to his own estate. 

The prudent man is like the sentry stationed 
on the outskirts of the camp, who commands 
every passer-by to halt, saying, “Who goes there ?” 
In such a time only the answer, “A friend,” will 
suffice. So the prudent man salutes every pos- 
sible passer-by in the domain of action with an 
invariable “Halt!” Every contingency is forced 
to render an account of itself to the demands of 
reason. The prude t man is like the eagle who, 
poising himself in the upper air, sweeps the 
horizon round with his piercing eye before 
choosing the course of his swift flight. So the 
prudent man, resting upon the wings of discrim- 
inating thought, surveys the realm of the pos- 
sible, and chooses his course only when all has 
met the demands of his understanding. He is 
the man who, looking far afield, sees the many 
windings of his path, who sets his compass true, 
who counts all the cost, and then only chooses 
the most desirable way of -attaining the goal be- 
fore him. 

The ideal of a prudent man requires that he 
be sagacious, shrewd, surprisingly sure in all his 
doings. Prudence compels a man to act with 
circumspection. Circumspection entails deliber- 
ation. Deliberation enforces suspension of 
judgment. So prudence says, Come to no de- 
cision until you know the whole story. Then 
shall your judgment be true. Determine all 
aforetime, and the end shall be glorious. Vic- 
tory shall crown thine achievement, and reward 
fall to thy lot. There is power in prudence, a 
comfortable sense of security. Time may wait 
for no man, but it dances constant attendance 
upon prudence. Prudence plays with time, and 
hesitates not to keep it waiting. In these days 
of high speed and severe tension perhaps pru- 
dence holds the key to doors of relief. Then 
less would be done, but that less would be better 
done. Prudence, then, is a guarantee of good 
work, and stands for quality. The prudent 
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man’s ideal keeps company with high standards 
of life, and as such cannot be commended too 
strongly. 

Here we have come to the merit of prudence. 
Life is a serious affair, and its course should be 
guided by an intelligent, reasoning mind. The 
man does well who follows such a star where 
prudence leads the way. True enough, he may 
go astray; but more chances are with him than 
against him that he will make safe harbor home. 
Prudence represents the type of man who, see- 
ing the conflict of competing issues, is able to 
avoid those which work for his own undoing 
and to choose those which make for his personal 
good. 

What now of the defect in the prudent man’s 
ideal? Let us contrast two types of men. The 
prudent man is standing in the background for 
the time, with all his caution and discretion 
thrown about him for a mantle. He is cool and 
self-possessed, the type of perfect complacency. 
Now into the foreground let there come the anti- 
type, the man who is characterized by an impul- 
sive, daring spirit, who needs only the gentlest 
suggestion to stir him to action. Imprudent, 
precipitate, over-confident, and rash is such a 
one. Now let these two types of men come 
together. The one is a man marked by the 
power of his thought, the other, by the strength 
of his feeling. The one lives a life of repose, 
the other of strenuous activity. One stops to 
think before he acts, the other stops his think- 
ing that he may act the more quickly. One 
follows the sure light of reason, the other the 
bright flash of insight. Wherein now is the 
defect of prudence? The danger is that men 
are apt to defer too long. The right time, the 
critical moment passes, while the man of pruden- 
tial mind is coming to himself. The hero and 
the genius do great things unknown at the time 
of doing even to themselves. The prudent man 
never finds the joy which follows glad sponta- 
neity, for he has seen the end and knows the 
result of all his doing. Prudence is good only 
as a means, and never ought to stand as an end 
in itself. Prudence for prudence’s sake will not 
do. Prudence for the sake of successful accom- 
plishment must stand as a safe rule of conduct. 
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Be prudent? Yes, but be master of yourself. 
Prudence is meritorious: itis a worthy guide. 
It regulates the affairs of life, and gives ballast 
to keep the world in trim. The prudent man 
inspires the confidence of his fellows, and pru- 
dence is a prime qualification of leadership. 
Let our ideal be prudence, but let our prudence 
be tempered by just enough of natural sponta- 
neous impulsiveness to give sparkle to life and 
all of its noble accomplishments. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, April 7, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission: 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Thursday, April 10, at eleven o’c’ock. 
These meetings are open to all interested in the 
work. 


The joint committee for the arrangement of 
the programme for Anniversary Week met in 
the office of the president of the Unitarian As- 
sociation on Thursday afternoon, March 20. 
There were present representatives of the 
American Unitarian Association, Women’s Alli- 
ance, Unitarian Sunday School Society, Young 
People’s Religious Union, Festival Committee, 
Berry Street Conference, Meadville Alumni 
Association, Unitarian Temperance Society, and 
the Hospitality Committee. The committee 
proceeded to permanent organization by the 
election of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot chairman and 
Rev. John H. Applebee secretary. This com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of allow- 
ing the representatives of the various organiza- 
tions holding meetings on Anniversary Week 
to consult together regarding the programme of 
the week, so that there may be as few conflicts 
of dates and speakers as possible, to consider 
the advisability of issuing a preliminary pro- 
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gramme of the week’s meetings, and also to 
make suggestions as to the future date of Anni- 
versary Week. 

_ After the time and places of the meetings had 
been arranged it was— 

“Voted, That a preliminary programme of the 
week’s meetings be published, the expense to be 
proportionately divided among the societies rep- 
resented. 

“Voted, That it is the sense of this committee 
that after this year the meetings known as 
Anniversary Week meetings be held during the 
week preceding the week containing Decoration 
Day. ‘ 

“Voted, That the secretary of this committee 
send a report of this meeting to the Christian 
Register, so that it may be known in a general 
way what this committee is trying to do. John 
H. Applebee, Secretary. 


A regular meeting of the Sunday School Union 
of Boston was held at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples on Monday evening, March 17. After the 
social and supper the meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mrs. Beatley. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, president of the Sunday 
School Society, reported that the Western 
society had joined with the national organiza- 
tion, and henceforth they would work together. 
He asked all those who had had practical ex- 


perience with paid service to report to the, 


society the success or failure of the system. 
He also asked for advice and limits concerning 
next year’s lesson papers. Mr. Ives, superin- 
tendent of the South Congregational Sunday- 
school, announced a union Easter service at 
his church, to which the schools there repre- 
sented were cordially invited. 

“Character-building” was the general subject. 
“Some Practical Suggestions” from the stand- 
point of boys’ classes were given by Mr. 
William C. Collar, principal of the Roxbury 
Latin School, and from the standp int of girls’ 
classes by Mr. John Tetlow, principal of the 
Girls’ English High and Latin Schools. 

Mr. Collar, in his scholarly address, spoke of 
some of the intellectual, moral], and spiritual 
faults which our modern education fails to cor- 
rect. He thought that a boy, after twelve years’ 
of instruction, ought to have gained power to 
express himself in words and action. The aver- 


age boy does not gain this power. The reason 


may be that theory and practice are too much 
divorced. He claimed that there was a great 
want of resolution, of persistence, of will-power, 
in the boys of to-day, and drew a strong compari- 
son between the strength of boys brought up in 
the city and those brought up in the country. 

There is also a great lack of reverence among 
the youth of the present generation. A spirit 
of irreverence and of universal criticism, that 
spares nothing, high or low, seems to pervade 
school and home alike. This is due somewhat 
to the trend of the times. Athens had reached 
her climax of greatness when she became per- 
vaded with an intense spirit of democracy, an 
intense spirit of criticism, and a general deca- 
dence of religious belief. Much the same condi- 
tions seem to prevail to-day. There may not 
really be a decadence of religious belief, but 
only a change in its form. 

Mr. Tetlow said that organization had so 
much to do with character-building that any one 
who wished to have much influence in character- 
building had better be a good organizer. The 
opening exercises exert a large influence. 
They should have a definite aim, and all the 
parts should unite to accomplish that aim. A 
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teacher, who wishes to do anything worth while, 
must be sincere, genuine, with no suspicion of 
pose or cant; for it is not so much what we say 
or do, but what we are, that influences for good. 
Mr. Tetlow spoke of the susceptibility of girls 
to rebuke, and thought they could be approached- 
with more gentleness and courtesy than boys. 
The Bible cannot be taught in schools, is: not 
taught in the’ homes. Consequently, almost 
nothing else should be taught in Sunday- 
schools. The Bible admits of elective treat- 
ment. The most spiritual parts should be 
selected. It may sometimes be expedient to use 
some form of prizes in the day schools, but the 
Sunday school is no place for such things. You 
cannot develop anything noble by appealing to 
ignoble m»tives. 

Mr: Louis P. Nash, superintendent of 
schools, Holyoke, Mass., gave a subtle and 
inspiring address on “The Quality of Inspira- 
tion.” Teaching is, first of all, inspirational. 
If we are in touch with the Great Spirit, if we 
are filled with the love of the knowledge of 
nature, if we care supremely for what we teach, 
then we may hope to lift others, to lead them to 
know the truth and love the right. The mission 
of the teacher is glorious. The lessons from the 
Bible deal with the lofty things that are interest- 
ing toevery human soul. The teacher has every- 
thing to inspire her, Only as we make ourselves 
noble can we truly teach. One soul, pro- 
foundly touched by the Divine, touches another 
soul, and uplifts it. 

Mrs. Fanny B, Ames, who was asked. to 
occupy the few remaining moments, expressed 
her appreciation of what had been said, and 
made a strong plea for the same courteous 
treatment of boys as of girls. Lena L. Carpen- 
ter, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
service on Wednesday, April 9, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. James Huxtable of South Bos- 
ton. 

Adrian, Minn.—Rev. Emeline Harrington 
has just accepted a call from Unity Church of 
this city, and begun her work. 


Albany, N.Y.— First Unitarian Church: 
William M. Brundage: Our society celebrated its 
seventh anniversary on March 23 and 24 with 
great rejoicing. Miss Low, president of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women, gave an 
interesting address at the morning service. Rev. 
Dr. Crothers preached the anniversary sermon in 
theevening. At the two services nearly nine hun- 
dred people were present. On the evening of 
March 24 the anniversary supper was served to 
two hundred and fifty people; and a concert, 
which crowded the new church, followed. 


Arlington, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: On the’ evening of 
Tuesday, March 25, the official representative 
of the parish quietly left at the minister’s house, 
as a wedding present for him, twenty-five 
twenty-dollar gold pieces, enclosed in sheets of 
glass, daintily bound in silk ribbons. At the 
Easter morning service Mr. Gill thanked his 
people for this generous expression of their 
kindness and appreciation. 


Business Notices. 


Claremont, Cal.—We find your Star System a great 
incentive for regular and increased attendance in our Sun- 
day-school.—Mrs. GrorcE F, Ferris. Address all orders 
to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 
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Odors of Arabia.—How few persons imagine when 
they recline upon the modern sofa that they are indebted to 
the Arabians for the comfort that they are enjoying! The 
sofa comes to us from Arabia; anda very interesting story 
in this connection is told in our advertising columns to-day 
by the Paine Furniture Company, under the heading “Sara- 
cenic. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Boston, 24th ult., by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot 
Arthur Markley Judy and Elizabeth Hasselman Griggs, 
both of Davenport, Ia. 

In Barre, 31st ult., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, John Horri- 
gan, of Barre, and Annie H. Yonker, of Pétersham. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM 
MRS. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


In the several parishes in which Dr. Bixby has been set- 
tled, his sweet and noble wife, Amy Gibson, drew the hearts 
of the people very strongly to herself. She was'a woman 
of rare refinement and loveliness of person and spirit, dis- 
tinguished alike by her practical ability, her keen intellect 
and literary tastes, her loving nature, and her deep religious 
sensibility. 

From early girlhood she was more or less of an invalid. 
But her energetic will daily demonstrated the sovereignty 
of the mind over the body; and, though her days were 
rarely free from pain, she was always considerate and 
thoughtful for those about her, and ever ready and gener- 
ous in her sympathy and helpfulness. When shut in her- 
self and excludéd from personal participation in the pleas- 
ures and activities of social life, she rejoiced to enrich and 
sweeten the lives of others by the liberal outgiving of her 
means and thought. 

Throughout her many years of pain and trial she evinced 
a. beautiful patience and fortitude of mind, and maintained 
a simple and perfect faith in the better life to come, an 
absolute trust in the loving care of the heavenly Father, 
and a confident expectation of reunion with the loved ones 
gone before, which made the prospect of the great change 
not dreaded, but welcomed. 

As a strain of exquisite music that ceases but only to 
‘renew itself in a higher and finer key, so does her life seem 
to those who recall her gracious, tender, and devout soul, 
and who are freshly impressed by her life with the truth of 
Emerson’s lines :— 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent. 
Hearts are dust; hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet us again.” 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


=and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. ¢ 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
For a competent missionary woman 


OPPORTUNITY teacher in a colored school. Advan- 


tages: healthy climate, pleasant surroundings, and increas- 
ing pay, if satisfactory. Requirements: aptness to teach, 
capacity and desire for work, a broad and liberal religious 
spirit. Address Martua ScHoritp, Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, Aiken, S.C. 
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Colorado Springs, Col.— During March 
Rev. A. R. Scott has been preaching four 
sermons on ‘Great Epochs in the Making of 
Religion.” : 


Erie, Pa.— First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: The church here recently had 
the pleasure of listening to Mr. Maxwell S. Sav- 
age of the Meadville Theological School. There 
was a good congregation, and all heartily en- 
joyed the sermon. : 

On the evening of March 21 the church cele- 
brated its fourth birthday. The tables in the 
church dining-room were filled, and at the close 
of the dinner Prof. Christie of Meadville gave 
an address on “The Place of the Unitarian 
Church among the Religious Forces of the 
Age.” A fine historical vindication of Unita- 
rian thought was followed by an inspiring plea 
for denominational loyalty. Much emphasis 
was placed upon the fact that we are part of a 
great world movement whose mighty meaning 
should make us rejoice to be its pioneers. Dis- 
cussion followed the address. 

The minister has just completed a series of 
sermons on “The Deeper Faith.” His subjects 
have been: (1) “The Witness of History to the 
Deeper Faith”; (2) “ The Witness of Science”; 
(3) “The Witness of Literature” (the great 
essayists); (4) “The Witness of Modern 
Poetry.” 


Hackensack, N.J.—The Easter services of 
the Unitarian Congregational Church were 
largely attended. They began with a special 
service of the Sunday-school; and the principal 
meeting of the day, which is held in the after- 
noon, was followed by communion. At the close 
of a sermon on “The Easter Gospel,” Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., of Rutherford, who has been preach- 
ing here during the past two months, formally 
accepted a unanimous call to become the minister 
of this church. Mr. Beane assumes this work 
in addition to that at Rutherford. 


Littleton, N.H.—Easter this year faithfully 
symbolized “new life” in the condition of the 
First Unitarian Church, which for six months 
under the pastorate of Rev. James E. 
Locke has been steadily progressing along 
every line. The auditorium, which was ren- 
dered doubly attractive by a brilliant floral 
display, was filled at the morning service and 
also at the concert given by the Sunday-school 
in the evening. The membership of the Sun- 
day-school has seen a noteworthy increase of 
late, this being due in large measure to the efforts 
of Mrs. Locke, who is the pastor’s coworker, and 
who shares with him an unbounded popularity. 
At the concert each child of the school—which 
numbers nearly fifty—was given an Easter plant, 
the personal gift of Gen. George T. Cruft, whose 
interest in the church is well known. Since Mr. 
Locke became the incumbent, a Young People’s 
Religious Union,a Lend a Hand Club (girls), 
and a boys’ club have been established. The 
church also boasts a flourishing Women’s Al- 
liance. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—On Tuesday 
evening the Stebbins Alliance held an open 
meeting in the Parish House, which was at- 
tended by a large number of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the church and friends in the 
neighborhood. An interesting address on “Life 
at the Mouth of the Amazon” was given by Mrs. 
W. B. Norton, who; lived some years in that 
region. At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
announced that the Alliance had just paid five 
hundred dollars on the church debt. 
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‘New Haven, Conn.—A series of Sunday 
evening lectures presenting the gospel of Uni- 
tarianism will be given in New Haven, Conn., 
at Warner’s Hall, under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association. The first lect- 
ure will be given April 6, by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York, on the subject, “The Uni- 
tarian Point of View.” 


New York (Brooklyn).— A celebration of 
the eightieth anniversary of the birth of Edward 
Everett Hale by the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, Long Island Society, will be held April 3, 
at eight o’clock P.M.,in the Second Unitarian 
Church. Addresses upon “The Man we Cele- 
brate” by Rey. John White Chadwick and Rev. 
Robert Collyer; ‘““Dr. Hale’s Moral Arithmetic,” 
by Rev. John P. Forbes; “Literature and 
Patriotism,” by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 


New York.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. T. R. 
Slicer: A public meeting is to be held in All 
Souls’ Church, April 8, at 8 P.M., under the 
auspices of the Baron and Baroness de Hirsch 
Monument Association. The following ad- 
dresses will be given: “Racial and Religious 
Prejudices as Obstacles to Human Progress,” 
Gen. Thomas L. James; “The Work of the 
Hague Conference as Related to the Rule of 
Brotherhood,” Walter S. Logan, Esq.; “The 


44-45 Winter St. 
For Laces 


For 43 years we have been the Old Lace House of 
Boston. During the last 31 years this identical 
store in which we are now located has been the one 
place in Boston where Old Lace could always be 
most advantageously bought, 

Now two questions: — 


(1.) Why does all this Lace|e: 


business come to us instead of 
going to department stores ? 

(2.) Do you imagine we 
could hold our trade if we failed 
fo give better goods, lower prices, 
and bigger values in Laces than 
any department store? 


This is the whole story in a nutshell, When it 


comes to values in Laces, we can distance any de- 
partment store in Boston. 

If we couldn’t, we should not be able to hold our 
trade a day longer, - 


White, Butter, and Arabe Insertions, 
Motifs, Disks, and Points in Irish Cro= 
cheted, Point Venise, Batiste, Point 
Gaze, Valenciennes, [echlin, and Lierre 
Laces. 10 cts. to $6.00 a yard, 

All-over laces to match, 50 cts. to 
$12.00 a yard. 


B, SOMMER & CO. 


44-46 Winter Street. 
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California 
Excursions. 


Only $33 from Chicago. 

Same reduction to Pheenix, 
Arizona; corresponding rates from 
East generally. 

Daily, March 1 to April 30. 
Tickets good in tourist sleepers 
and chair cars. 

The Santa Fe most directly 
reaches the great oil-producing 
districts of South-central 
California. Phenomenal yields, 
rivalling the best Eastern fields. 
Get a home in wonderful 

San Joaquin Valley; ask for 
book about it. 


Santa Fe 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agt. 
The A.,T. & S. F. Ry., 332 Washington St., Boston 


1D pe inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desirea fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND Sprincs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent: 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia. Address E. S. Rrap, HIGHLAND SpRINGS, Va. 


Educational. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 


Subject: CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 


Lectures by 

Professors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W. James, 

" oore, W, W. Fenn of Harvard, and Professors 

G, A. Coe, O. Cone, G. . Foster, H. C. King, 
H. S. Nash, and Rey. Charles F. Dole. 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 3 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


by, ta 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


, FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Advantages of a cultured home. 
or Tech. preparation. 
References: Mr. 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS. 
Thorough College 


Seven pupils to one instructor, | 
ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Illustrated catalogue. 
The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


Parents looking for a school are Ze Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘*Choice 
efa School." ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fer , 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. EK. Hale, D. D 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
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Rule of Brotherhood in the Administration of 
Justice,” Recorder J. W. Goff; “The Dawn of 
the Millennium,” Rabbi Joseph Silverman, 
D.D.; “America’s Responsibility in the Brother- 
hood of Nations,” Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D.; 
“Love as a Basis of Unity and the Federation 
of the World,” Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr. 
On the Thursday evening before Easter a ser- 
vice of song and Bible readings was held at the 
Church of Our Father in memory of the life 
and teachings of Jesus. This service was fol- 
lowed by communion. A good number were 
present, including most of the young people of 
the church. The special services of Palm Sun- 
day and Easter morning were unusually well at- 
tended. 


Serena, Ill—The Pleasant Hill Liberal 
Church of this place has been ministered to 
during the last year by Rev. Hedley A. Hall, 
recently chaplain of the First Illinois Regiment 
in the Cuban war. Dr. Hall has been recently 
admitted to Unitarian fellowship. 


St. Cloud, Minn.— Unity Church: Rev. 
J. H. Jones. The annual banquet of Unity 
Church was held in February, and every feature 
of it was attended with promise of future suc- 
cess to the church. An enjoyable programme 
was listened to with much interest. The 
speakers were all well prepared, and especially 
were they prepared on the vital point of know- 
ing when to stop, so the whole affair had in it 
the qualities of vigor, wit, and movement. All 
went away well pleased, and most of them came 
to church the following Sunday. The hymn for 
the occasion was written by Prof. George C. 
Hubbard, one of our working members. 


Taunton, Mass.—The people of the First 
Church have had a series of four parish parties 
at monthly intervals from December to March, 
the January meeting being coincident with the 
annual parish meeting. These parties have 
been remarkably successful; and the last of the 
series, which was held on the evening of the 
21st inst., was attended by about one hundred 
and fifty members, both young and old. The 
special entertainment was musical and literary 
in character, and was concluded by a speech of 
congratulation and a toast to the health of the 
ancient church by the pastor. Sunday, the 23d, 
was observed by the Sunday-school as Associa- 
tion Day ; and addresses were made by the pastor 
and superintendent upon the saints and heroes 
of the Unitarian Church and the work of the 
Association. 


Walpole, N.H.—We had a very narrow 
escape from a serious fire on Friday afternoon, 
March 28. The church caught fire from the 
furnace, and but for a timely discovery and 
prompt response of the fire department the 
church could not have been saved. The damage 
has not yet been estimated; but the interior 
decorations were ruined by smoke and steam, 
and many other repairs will be necessary before 
the church can be used. On Easter Sunday the 
two services were held in the hall of the Parish 
House, which is most convenient and comfort- 
able as a temporary home for the church 
people. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.— The Association 
of Ministers in and about Cambridge will meet 
with Rev. John Snyder on Monday, April 7. 
Luncheon at one o’clock. Rev. George F. 
Pratt will read a paper on “What Should We 
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Teach in our Sunday-schools?” Train leaves 
Boston 12.03 P.M. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., is to be the 
preacher at the Chicago University during May. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged........s+s+sesetseee see» $37,373-01 
Mar. 1. Society in Watertown, on account sveee 115.32 
1, Women’s National Alliance. : 20.00 
3. First Peon prewatlona! Church, ‘Cincin- 
nati, Ohio eee tale atentealers 195.00 
x Society i in Winchester 3 100.00 
3. Society in Danvers...... 26.00 
3. First Senarezationa S 
209.00 
KH 
35.00 
4 
16,25 
7 Sucieeyi in ie 15.00 
5. Society in Pomona, Cal, Be 10.00 
6. E. Wouustove, Scotland, Va. 3.50 
7. Society in Clinton......... 33.42 
8, Society in Ware........ 10.00 
to. Chestnut Hill Society, Ne 50.00 
to. Society in Chelsea.......+ 10.00 
12. Second Church, Boston, on 1,000.00 
12. Society in Waverley...... 27.00 
13. Society in Ottawa, Canada ey 10.00 
14. Society in Fall River, on account...-- ° 20.05 
14. Society in Bath, N.H....- -e.eeseuseee+ 9.00 
15, First Parish, Portland, Me., additional 
(in AlLB3Z00) |. «00.005 sie0es stealer abeceans 100.00 
15. Society in eNamnckee on account.. 17.00 
17. Sidney Mather, Bridgeport, Conn. 5.00 
17. First Parish in Brighton, Boston 200.00 
18. Sunday-school in Yonkers, Niven: 3.76 
19. Sunday-school in Walle Del 5.00 
20. “A friend in Aurora, N.Y.” 50.00 
20. Society in Portsmouth, N. H.. 200,00 
22. King’s Chapel Society, behets, on ac- 
count. 700.00 
22. Society i in ‘Chattanooga, Tenn. 10 00 
24. Second Church, Salem.....+.++ 154.5£ 
24. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal.. 70.00 
25. First Congregational Soci 
dence, R.I.....-++ 1,101.05 
25. Society in Sudbury 14.00 
26, hird Conateeal 
bridge. wens mine see 134.75 
28. Society i in “Troy, NY Reset 26.35 
28, Society i & Highland Springs, Va. Reeao 3.00 
28. Society in Taunton... ..2+seseeee vere 203.30 
29. First Beech, Boston. .ccpeceuas wsap.ce 1,373.00 
2g. First Unitarian Society, ans Easnciscn. 
Cal.. 300.00 
29. Society i in Sioux City, ae 10.00 
29, Sunday-school of Olney Stre 
Providence, R.I....- 2.00 
31. Society in Syracuse, N. 125.00 
31. First Parish, Dedham.. ae 224.00 
31. Sunday-school in Taunton. Seva 8.43 
$44,327.70 
ax, First Unitarian Society, Milford, N.H., 
to establish a fund for its benefi fit, 
being the Posey oe Bi late Henry 
C. Buxton . ae waketeeaerae tess ht 0,000,090 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Popular astronomy is a funny thing. Said an 
experienced gardener, a man very accurate in 
weather prognostications, to one of our read- 
ers this week, very seriousl “J knew that 
this severe frost was at haga 
that this month’s moon lies more on her back 
than usual. Whenever she does so, it always 
shows that she sees weather coming which is 
colder than she can face.” 


Professional shoppers are employed by a large 
London firm of drapers to test the ability of 
shop assistants. This firm owns over thirty 
large shops, and employs nearly one thousand 
assistants. To find out whether every customer 
is politely served, a number of women customers 
are employed to call at the various shops. They 
are told to give as much trouble as possible, and 
sometimes to leave without making a purchase 
after looking at nearly everything in the shop. 


For I noticed: 
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BIGELOW, KENNARD 
& CO, 


—SEconD FLooR— 
Hall Clocks 


51 WASHINGTON ST. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr., Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. re Its Origin, History, and Author- 


. The King’ s Question. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 

.- Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 

. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

24, [arthas and [larys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series “To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I. What Life is For, 


10. Il. Education for Life. 

12. WL cents: 

16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 

17. V. What to Read, and Why 

18. VI. The Place of Religion ing Life. 


Series on ‘‘Relations of Men and Women.’’ 


19. I. Man and Woman. 

21. Il. Love and Marriage. 
22. Ill. Parent and Child. 

23. IV. Home and Society, 

25. V. The Ethics of Divorce. 


26. The Sermon on the Mount. 
Collyer.) 
27. The Abolition of Death. 


(By Rev. Robert 


(An Easter Sermon.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Gongress St. Boston 


* DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 
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Pleasantries. 


Critic: “You haven’t caught Mrs. Rawkes du 
Byrne’s expression at all!’ Portrait Painter : 
“No; but I flatter myself T’ve caught her notion 
of her expression.”"—Detroit Journal. 


A Dutchman on a witness-stand was asked 
what ear-marks the pig had that. was in dispute. 
“Vel, dot pig he have no ear-marks, occept a 
very short tail,” was the reply.— Green Bag. 


“Alas!” cried the angel of peace. “How can 
the dream of my life ever be realized, with all 
Europe against it?” And Echo mockingly re- 
sponded: “You're up against it!”"— Chicago 
Tribune. 


She: “She comes of a grand old family, I 
believe.” He: “Yes, very! An ancestor of 
hers was beheaded in the Tower during the 
reign of the fourth Edward.” She: ‘How per- 
fectly lovely !”— Z7# Bits. 


“Next Sunday evening, brethren,” announced 
the minister, “I shall preach a sermon on Mount 
Ararat.” And, after the services were over, Aunt 
Ann Peebles went forward to say good-by and 
wish him a pleasant voyage and safe return.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


You have heard the experience the old negro 
told in meeting: “I prayed night after night for 
de good Lawd to sen’ me a Thanksgiving turkey, 
but I prayed in vain. Then at last I prayed de 
good Lawd to sen’ me where de turkey was, and 
de berry nex’ night de turkey was ready for de 
oven.” —Selected. 


An Irishman went to have a tooth extracted. 
The dentist told his assist-nt to stick a pin in 
the patient’s leg, from behind the chair, so that 
the pain might distract attention. The tooth- 
pull and pain-stab came together, and the Irish- 
man howled with anguish. ‘Oh, murther, mur- 
ther,” he yelled, clasping his leg, “I didn’t know 
the roots went so fur down.” 


When Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell was 
an instructor in the University of Michigan, he 
called one morning the roll of an eight o’clock 


class in English. “Mr. Robbins,” said he. 
There was no answer. “Mr. Robbins,” in a 
slightly louder voice. Stillnoreply. “Ah,” said 


the instructor, with a quiet smile, “come to think 
of it, it israther early for robins.”— Current Lit- 
erature. 


“Some years -ago,” said Bishop Potter, in a 
recent speech, “I was travelling in Minnesota. 
A man approached me on the railway platform 
and scanned my features closely. ‘Excuse me,’ 
he said finally, ‘but haven’t I seen your picture 
in the papers?’ I was compelled to confess that 
he might have done so. ‘1 thought so,’ con- 
tinued the inquisitive one. ‘May I ask what you 
were cured of ??”— Medical Times. 


The negro barber on a Western express train 
recognized in the man he was shaving a well- 
known merchant. He worked, says the New 
York Zimes, with skill, and was rewarded, Has- 
tening to tell the other employees on the train 
of his good luck, he announced pompously: 
“Dat Mist’ Jones is a mighty fine gemman, jes’ 
as nice a man as you'd want tomeet. l’ve often 
been in his store in Chicago, you know; but, of 


co’se, I nevah met him socially befo’.” 


Mrs. Eugene Field once asked her husband 
to watch some pies for hera minute. On re- 
turning, she was surprised to find the oven door 
wide open, and the meringue flat. “They’re 
ruined !” she exclaimedindismay. ‘Why didn’t 
you keep the oven door shut?” “Keep the door 
shut!” Mr. Field repeated, in very genuine 
amazement. “Why, you told me to watch them 
every instant; and I’d like to know how I could 
do that with the oven door shut!”—/Mew York 
Times. 2 
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COFFEES THAT SATISFY EVERYBODY 


FOR SALE BY ALL BEST GROCERS. 


"WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRICERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost, and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 
market is the ““White Mountain.” 

: “White Mountain” 
Refrigerators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, es to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible way 
that can be desired. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Maine 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
Nashua, N.H. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190d-sesece re ecsee seer cees $30,924;972.41 
LIABILITIES, ... 000. sascsoesescceescessess 27;081,474-14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to ”some Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


Milk Street. % 
BENJ. F. STEVE. President. 
ALFRED = k ER, Vice-President. 


ecretary. 
BB. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED 1 QRTGAGES 


AND 4 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CAS: ~, 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bullding, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and. collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


———— 2 = = = 
ere — SSS 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tons +. April 12 
Merion (new).......0s0c0e008 «April 19 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Ch. Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS 0. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


LULLIT) tain Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
Sy All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Falr Prices. 


MENEELY & CO. tity 


Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE, 
' Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


ce CaREE 


AR PETS pricts. 658 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. | 


